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,; would be ample security to make the fullfill- 
ment of the contract certain. 
| shall now consider a point which has given 
to endless discussions, and which is more 
cely to hamper the friends of this measure in 
their sup port of the present bill, (Mr.Curtis’s,) 
or any other bill relating to the same subject, than 
the constitutional objectic ns urge od by i its op- 
1 mean the difficulty of selecting the 


nents. 
the road to the desired terminus. Various routes, 
different latitudes, have been surveyed, or rather 
onnoitered, each route having its own particu- 
lar partisans in and out of Congress. It would 
be a hopeless task to endeavor to unite all the 
friends and partisans of all these routes on a par- 

ular plan; but I believe the present bill before 
the Senate satisfies a larger maerthy of the friends 
of the measure than any other bill ever before 
} vivocate of any partic- 





Congress. Iam not the ¢ 


lar route or routes; ne vithe ram I the partisan of 


a partic ular latitude. 


+] 


A great deal, perhaps more 
ul is conducive to the success of the measure, 
been said on this subject, without having 
produced much conviction, ora disposition on the 
rtof either to yield thei ir predilections. Neither 
wwe we, I believe, sufficient data to come to a 
satisfactory conclusion on the subject; for much 
that has been said and written in regard to it is 
purely conjecture; for while the Government 
oficers have done immense service 1n their ex- 
plorations, yet no actual mathematical survey has 
1 had to enable us, or any once else, to determ- 


ine with absolute accuracy which ofall the routes | 


proposed is cheapest, most direct, and the most 
advantageous. A reconnoisance is not asurvey; 
il for this reason a wide margin must be left, as 
in the present bill, in the computation of the cost 
and the appropriations necessary to cover such a 
irtof it, as to prevent a failure or the total aband- 
oument of the enterprise. 

(gain: to suppose, as many real friends of this 
measure contend, that one route only ought to be 
selected, and thatthe whole of that route is already 
sufficiently indicated by the explorations which 


per starting point, and the proper direction of 


» been made by order oF tne Weve ‘rmment, ap- 


ears tome more than hazardous. Some years 
, When the Eric railroad w Sree ena that 
ad was thought capable of absorbing all the trav- 

, and even superseding steamboats 
to the great lakes 
and the s 
two such roads—name ly, the Central, connecting 
with the Canada railways; and the Erie—w hile 
Poonsylvania and Maryland have the Pennsyl- 
vania Central and the Baltimore and Ohio rail- 
sto perform the same office. For a time we 
imay have but one railway to the Pacific; but as 
certain as the country will increase in wealth and 


and canals, 
and Mississip} i valley. Now, 





—_ 
No doubt exists in my mind, that in the course 
of time both roads, as provide d for in the bill be- 
fore the Senate, will be built, and that they will 
mate oar add to the pene rity and power of the 


whole Union. If we cannot divide the road, as 
seems impossible “habae: n the North and the 
South, to the satisfaction of all parties, let each 


of them have a whole road, and let the result 


show which of the two is the most feasible, and 
on that account most likely to std a return to 
its stockholders. ‘There seems no other way to 


bring the difl 

uniting a majority on 
that may at any time be 

In presenting this view, Ll am aware A may con- 
flict with the judgment of the Senator from Mis- 
sissipp!, [Mr. Davis,] who has given to ~ coun- 
try the benefit of 

reflection. 





rence on this point to a cl 
any Pacifie railway bill 


acted upon by Congress. 


so much patient research and 
But even he employs lane we, in 
speaking of the impracticability of the northe rm 
route, Whose moderation is worthy of imitation. 
The honorable Senator says, in his speech before 
the Senate, in January, 1859: 

* In treating of this northern route, I did not, as the Sen 
ator scems to assume, declare that it was impracticable. 
On the other hand, I stated that it was practicable—prac 
ticable, but vastly expensive; expensive 
tunnels ; expensive because of t short curves #0 well 
described by the Senator from Lowa; expensive, also, be 
cause of the heavy embankments which were to be made 
and which, in the very brief period of these explorations, 
could not be accurately determined.” 


beenuse of its 


Now, is it not possible 
tions, for which sufficient time shall be granted, 
guided by the interest of the company nam din 
the bill before the Se nt ite, In section one, May, in 


some measure, modify the conclusions drawn 


from the results of this hurried ¢ 7 vloration ? 


Again: in the Secretary’s report, Captain Pope’s 
testimony in regard to the route of the thirty- 


| second parallel is referred to in the following 


terms: 


** From the report of Captain Pope, it would appear that 
the belt of fertile land which lies on the west side of the 
Mississippi throughout its length extends on this route 
nearly tothe head w rs of the Colorado of Texas, in about 
longitude 102°—that is about three degrees further west 
than on the more northern routes. The evidence adduced 
in support of this opinion is not, however, conclusive.” 





I quote this language as not only me ing the 


(| candor of the Senator from Mississippi, but that, 


same State, New York, furnishes | 


population, additional roads, branches, and con- | 


} 


tions, will be built to divide the traveland the 
rwarding of merchandise. It is only the be- 
uning which is difficult, and which requires an 
lay ‘of capital disproportion: ite to the probable 
immediate return; it is to start the work, and 
to complete it within a reasonable time, so as to 
tet the immediate exigencies of the country and 
ofthe civilized world, that the aid of Congress is 
how tnvoked. Although it may seem strange that, 
ile we cannot agree on one route, this bill 
ld propose two roads on different routes, yet, 
uy humble judgment, we considerably increase 
the probability of havingany road builtby ms — 
'rovisions for a northern and a southern route 
only means of s: utisfy ing the majority of Con- 
gress and of the pe ople of the different sections of 
te country. Whether for good or insufficient 
asons, conflicting opinions as to the best loca- 
lion and the practicability of the route exist in 


Ml r re nt sections of the country, which neither 


{ 


lishe d reports nor arguments presente sd have | 


vable to re move, and whic h, itseems, can only 
neiled by offering to each sectiona practical 
‘unity of testing the question by actual ex- 
rimeat. “This will remove all doubt, all cause 
iplaint, all sectional jealausies and regrets, 

and, itis to be hoped, all sectional opposition. 


even in his judgment, the explorations made (at 
least some of them) did not present sufficient dake 
to be conclusive on the feasibility of the routes 


| explored. 


tion of 
| the companies 


The laneuage, 
the exploring « 
War, (Mr. " acgey is similarly guarded, 
befitted men of science to employ, 
theirlimited opportunities 


also, of 

such as 
considering 
s for observation, and the 
almost entire absence of actual scientific measure- 
ments. 

Though these reports and the report of the 
ae Secretary of War may suffice to excite 
hopes, or toc onfirm predilections in favor of one 
or the aka r route, they would s scarcely justify a 
company or companies in makin if an actual ex- 
penditure of money; and for this reason, the bill 
before us 1s very prop rly silent as to the selec- 
a specific latitude, giving that privilege to 
, under certain pamed restrictions 


[tis not likely that any company, composed of 


practical business men, will commence building 
either road before a scicntific survey has been 
had—I mean an actual mathematical survey, with 
u proper measurement of distances, and a thor- 
ough examination of the cround at different sea- 
sons. And when thisis done, though the present 
bill provides for two roads, 
Senator need be ea id that more roads will be 
built than are likely to promise remunerative 
returns to the stoc id holders, and correspond.ng 
advantages to the public. 

Again: those who have read the reports, witha 
view toascert ning the feasibility of this road, will 


Il d« »not thi ik at ny 


ose, or of 


the different reports of 
fficers made to the Secretary of 


JOHN C. 


that further explora- | 


| Having, during the adjournment of Congress, || erly? 


RIVES, WASHINGTON, 
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a eee 


crossed this contin 


nt twice myself, on different 

| routes and at di ferent season soft yt ict, | will 
| ee for saying that, from actual observ- 
ation, | do not believe either of th objections 
tenable either against anorthern orsouthern route. 
It is doub tful, in the first } lace, wheth« r, tu the 
yresente RS ORS sane of chemical and eeo- 
ogical sciences, any > can y ustly say, “ This 
oan Weenasaall ts aa tedeisaal te wildern . 


The valleys of Arizonain July do notlook worth 
the recording fee; but in October [have seen them 
rich in verdure and in cereal growth. Whether 


a wilderness may be reclaimed, or is of value, de- 
pends alone upon the climate, variation of ' 

sons according to latitude, and the character of 
the people who explore and oceupy it. A man 
born and bred in the fertile “ bottoms ’”’ af the 
Mississippi, Missouri, or Ohio rivers, mighteven 


at this day traverse some of the most civilized 





parts of the world, and, but for the palaces, citics, 
and flourishing villag prenounce the seil, iw 
the language of the reports, ** one of sterility,’ 


compared with the luxuriant growth of euth ¢ of 
the abave-named valle ys; itmay be, and yet sup- 
port millions of an inc lust rious and hig 
vated people. 

According to pIBierys so poor did the soil and 
climate of England appear to the Romans, that 

Julius Cesar Bouck it not worth the expense of 
a Roman legion, and retired; y 
ian acre of land near London ean no doubt rent 
for more than the actual price of a hundred acres 
of land in the vicinity of the Eternal City. The 
military reconnoisance of Julius Cesar and hi 
officers did not discover coal, tin, or copper; 
though the Norman navigators who came after 
them acquired a = tty accurate knowledge of the 
metallic riche. of the island. The progress of 
chemistry furnishes a variety of fe silos , which 
have made the waste fruitful and the meaver soil 
abundant. How many thousand atres of land 
in both he misphe res have alre “ady been reclaimed 
by the applications of science 
Again: itis said the land will not support a 
population, except by artificial irrigation, which 
iS ministering to it in extremis. To say nothing 
| of the artesian wells so successfully used in my 
own State, I need only remind Senators that ca- 
nals are not only now used there for agricultural 
as wellas mining purposes, but have been in Mex- 
ico’ and Arizona from immemorial times. 

The plains of @Ombardy, perhaps the most pro- 
ductive revionsoft ; ll E urope, are rine’ ed Lo day. 
So was, and so is, Egypt. Germany, from the 

stand-point of the Mississippi valley fertility, is, 
with the except ion of the river bottoms alon: rthe 
Rhine, Danube, and Elba, an * irreclaimable des- 
ert;’’ though, according ‘al accounts, it 
supports some where near forty-five million peo- 
|} ple. The province of Reasdo nburg, in Prussia, 
was for along time a barren waste 
| attempts to render it habitable failed. When its 
cultivation was firstundertaken by the hardy men 
of northern Europe, it was not even productive of 
anything like our thrifty 
musquite and arlemesia. 


oe ; 
rhly -cultl- 


ret, at this period, 


to statisti 


e, and several 


and nutritious plants 
vhere the 
magnificent city of Berlin stands, having not only 
some half million people, but being the center 
of Germany and the capital of one of the great 
Powers of Europe, the sand is so fine and abund- 
ant that heavy penalties are imposed against 
bakers mixing it with their flour. With such his- 
torical examples before us, Mr. President, why 
should we despair of our western t rritory, and 
of the capacity of our vigorous and enterprising 
race to penetrate and.to render it sub: servient to 
the genius of our peop le? 

The objections as to ** mud lakes’’ 
deep snow”? 


Up yn the plain w 





and ** very 
along some of the routes which may 
be selected under this bi ill, are also free from ter- 

ror. Who does not remember that the ‘* mud 
| lake’’ described by Sallust, in which the legions 


of V arus found their Fraveas in re rmany, Is now 


find creat stress laid on the remunerative quality || reclaime d by civilization: while the w Ll which 
| of the lands over which the road is to pass, and || proved sodestructive iiss Wasa oho UiSHOW, 
the great natural obstacles it is to encounter. || by careful fostering, preserved as valuable prop- 
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oak . ‘ } 
The argument ** of deep snow,’’ so much writ- 
I 


ten about, is hardly worth a reply, as there is not 
a railroad in any of our northwestern States, cer- 


tainly not one in Canada, that does not, on the | 


return of each winter, undergo as many trials 


from this much-exaggerated cause as would any | 


of the contemplated lines for the road; as it is 
equally true that there is scarcely a railway in 
Germany, none leading through the mountains of 


Styria, Switzerland, and the Tyrol, which is not | 


occasionally covered with snow to the depth of 
several feet, and which docs not at times require 


embankments of snow to be thrown up to the | 
height of eight or ten fect to allowa train to pass. | 
The French marshal, Lacourbe, lost some ten 


thousand men on his march through the ‘Tyrol 
by ravines and precipices; yet, over such roads, 
a railwa 
during the last Italian campaign, in three days, 
transported thirty thousand men, infantry, cav- 
alry, and artillery, with horses, ammunition, and 
cannon. If the Austrians, who are not the most 
enterprising people in the world, can wind a rail- 
way half a dozen times round a steep and barren 


is now constructed on which Austria, | 


mountain, why should we, ** who [as Mr. Web- | 


ster observed in his letter to Chevalier Hulseman] 
cover so much more of the earth’s surface,’ 
should we be unable to do the same thing in Amer- 
ica? As the Sardinians undertake to tunnel the 
Alps, why should we stand aghast at the mere 
recital of obstacles which, after all, we may be 
so fortunate as not to encounter? 

The objection also made to the northern route, 
as to its inutility in winter from the ‘extreme 
severity’ of the climate, is not worthy of reply. 
except to remind Senators that it has not been 
many years since he who went from the extreme 
east of our country, as it now is, to the valley of 
the Ohio or Mississippi, was supposed to offer 


’why | 


himself as a martyr (to the inhospitable climate) | 


in the advancing cause of our institutions. Cari- 


catures were published, representing a man in | 
good condition, plump and fat, as the emigrant | 


going from New England to Ohio, and a Jean and 
gaunt-looking figure, shivering in rags and tat- 
ters, as the emigrant returning from Ohio. The 
valley of the Mississippi itself was a wilderness 
guarded by phantoms of dire disease and diffi- 
culty. Fertility and barrenness are relative terms, 
and cannot, with the present means of fertiliza- 
tion, be applied in an absolute sense to any coun- 
try. 

The last census of Russia shows a population 
of upwards of four million in the inhospitable 
regions of Siberia; and that a penal colony, gov- 
erned by military rule, and certainly not inviting 
population. Yet even Siberia will have her rail- 
roads before many years, as she now has her mil- 
itary roads connecting the Paci ocean with St 
Petersburgh. 

In this connection, one striking fact certainly 
commands itself to our attention, as to the ** ex- 
treme severity ’’ alluded to above, to wit: that we 
have now a semi-weekly ** pony expess,’’ in other 
words, an established northern route to the Pa- 
cific, on which, notwithstanding the slow progress 
of transportation as compared with steam, men 
and animals live and do well, showing conclu- 





sively that the physical conditions of that route | 


are equal, at least, to any other advocated line. 
We must not forget, Mr. President, that when 

the northern portion of this continent was discov- 

ered, the whole of it was considered an inhospita- 


ble region. The very name, ** Canada,”’ is said to || 


be derived from Spanish words signifying ** where 
there is nothing.”’ It was, fora long time, con- 


sidered doubtful whether Europeans could live | 


on this continent atall; Plymouth Rock, and even | 


Virginia, oftentimes despaired of success. The 


explorers of those days were no more capable of | 
forming a correct estimate of the value and ca- 


pacity of our present soil than we ourselves are | 


now able to appreciate, at their full value, the 
power and magnificence of our western wilds one 
or two centuries hence. 


This whole continent, Mr. President, seems to | 


be much younger than either Asia, Africa, or 
Europe, and to have been set aside by Providence 
for the greatest and noblest experiment in social 
and political science. “Atthe time ofits discovery 
the domestic animals necessary to man’s success- 
ful cultivation of the soil, and to the assertion of 
his sway over inanimate nature, were wanting; as 
likewise the leading cereals which were to sustain 
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human life. What a poor country, indeed, this 





must have appeared to the settlers; and how prov- | 
'| idential for the development of the resources of 
this continent was the discovery of the precious 


metals buried in the gorges and river beds of the 
Sierras! These only attracted the cupidity of the 
early emigrants, for surely all our agricultural 
capacities were undeveloped to them. And yet 
itis only the analogy of received impressions, not 


the actual fact, which exists between the condi- | 


tion of those regions and the conditions of our | 
| Atlantic coast at the time of its discovery by the 


Europeans. 
The poor and desolate looking lands occupied 


by the North American Indians were no proof | 
of their unproductiveness, under the influence of || 
industry and labor; and nothing can demonstrate | 


the existence of an irreclaimable waste in the tem- || 
perate zones but the actual failure of intelligent | 


cultivators of the soil to obtain from it the neces- 
sary means of subsistence. I am fully satisfied 
that even now large portions of our western wilds 


will well compare in natura! facilities with some || 


of the most cherished portions of our country; and 


we may safely conclude that the time will come | 
when few of our public lands, now pronounced || 
barren and worthless, will be considered as * irre- | 


claimable.’’ We, too, may have our Berlins, Mu- 
nichs, and St. Petersburghs—centers of civiliza- 
tion in the midst of former inhospitable regions, 
rendered valuable and productive [ 
industry and the genius of labor; and that at no 
reatdistance! The events ofcenturiesare crowded 
into decades, and the world itself is now moved 
by steam and electricity. 

I repeat, Mr. President, that there is nothing in 
the explorations of any of the proposed routes of 
the Pacific railway to warrantthe belief, and much 
less the conviction expressed as such, that any 
one of them is absolutely impracticable, though 
there may be reasons of distance and facility for 
giving the preference to one of them over others. 
1, too, may have my preference, based on certain 
probabilities and experience; but in a matter of 
such grave importance, | think it the part of pru- 
dence to make a liberal allowance for an honest 
diversity of opinion, and a greater or less bias in 
favor of one of the other routes, prompted by local 
or geographical reasons. Self interest to our own 
immediate section of country will, more or less, 
conflict even with Roman devotion to patriotic 
duty; and we are bound, therefore, to take these 


and many other things—even the prejudices of || 


men—into consideration, tosecure, if not the adop- 
tion of the wisest and best measures that can be 
suggested, at least the success of those which se- 
cure the greatest general good with the least indi- 
vidual sacrifice, real or imaginary. 

I am willing to meet all who differ with me in 
regard to the route to be selected in a spirit of con- 
cession; for I am the advocate of two routes, 
namely: a southern route south of the thirty- 
fourth parallel, and a northern route north of that 
latitude, as named in the present bill. I wish to 
see lands granted in aid of both of them; both to 
have the same facilities,in the shape of contracts 
with the Government for the transportation of the 
mail, troops, and military stores. I am notafraid 
that capitalists, North or South, willinvest money 
in unprofitable enterprises; and still less am I dis- 
posed to believe that they will go to work blind- 
folded, without a proper investigation of the diffi- 


culties of the route, and the probable remunerative | 
returns for the outlay of hard money, in the shape | 


of lands, fit for cultivation and settlement. I wish 
to leave it to the companies named to select the 
best and most productive routes, with a view to 
the future development of the country, feeling 
assured that this mode of procedure will not only 
secure the building of the road, but also the adop- 
tion of the best and only route (if there is to be 
but one) that can be selected. Money is neither 
national nor sectional; it is, all the world over, a 
neutral commodity. It goes wherever it finds the 
conditions most favorable to its employment, irre- 
spective of patriotism, or love or hatred of any 
sort. It has no likes or dislikes beyond itself,and 
no law can permanenty give ita direction incon- 
sistent with its interests. If the southern route 
is the best, and promises the greatest remuncra- 
tive return, southern Senators may depend on it 
northern capitalists will be as ready to invest their 
money, as they are now ready to trade and earn 


| commissions on cotton, sugar, coffee, rice, orany 


»y the hands.of | 
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other commodity produced by southern sg! 
labor. If the fast increasing population of Kay 
and Nebraska need one, the South cannot ex 
plain, and contractors will the more readily ro. 
spond, when the choice is offered them between 
northern and southern route, and no forced toa 
tion is attempted to their enterprise. é 
And now, [ask Senators, if the two routes he 


ave 
Sas 
om- 


actually commenced, prosecuted, and conduct ad 


to their final termination, would not the wholp 
country gain by this double achievement? W, uld 
it not vastly add to our power asa nation? Would 


| it not consolidate our interests? Would it jor 


vastly add to, would it not more than double, oy, 
means of national defense? Would the simulty. 
neous prosecution of two routes not excite the 
emulation of both? Would there not be an hon. 
est struggle between them as to which shou'd 
first complete its task? And would there not 


also be some wholesome competition in recard to 


the faithful execution of the work? There are 
, 


indeed, many reasons which, independent of the 








difficulty of making Congress agree on one route 
should induce us to vote for the two. The charee 
of monopoly could not aseasily be brought against 
two as against one; and the political power and 
influence, which some apprehend one such com- 
vnany would be likely to wield, would certainly 
Ss more harmless when divided between, and 


| exercised by, two of them. 


Mr. President, I have thus endeavored to an- 
swer all the objections urged against this creat 
measure, and have stated, as concisely as I could, 
my views in relation to it. I am guided by no 
other motive than an ardent desire to serve the 


| constituency who have honored me, and to have 
| the country also brought, in my judgment, so 


much nearer the fulfillment of its destiny. I have 
heretofore labored, and have now spoken, to rec- 


| oncile conflicting opinions, as far as it could be 
| done; and endeavored, above all things, to avoid 


the charge of sectionalism. I sincerely desire to 
remove, as far as possible, all sources of disagree- 
ment and discord on extraneous topics, in order 
that our view of the measure itself may not be ob- 
scured by political misgivings and doubts in re- 
| gard to ourselves—doubts which can only lessen 
us in the eyes of the civilized world, and which, 
unfortunately forthe prestige of our common coun- 
try, have, for some years past, palsied our legis- 
lation on all national subjects, and enervated our 
policy till we have seriously endangered—but not 
too late to return—that universal respect and ad- 
miration which greeted the birth of our nation, 
and cheered our earlier national exploits. 

Mr. POLK. The amendment that I have of- 
fered, Mr. President, is to a single point; and I 
have not, in anything that I have said, and I think 
I shall not, in anything I shall say, go into the 
general merits of this bill. I concur in very much 
that has been said by the Senator from Ohio. I 


|| wish to makeone suggestion, however, before I go 


immediately into the merits of this amendment, 
and that is, it may turn out that this bill is a grand 
speculation; and if it is so, the bill proposes to 
put it into the hands of about forty gentlemen 
selected out of the thirty million of these United 
| States; to give it all to them, and leave it to them, 
| so that nobody else can come in, unless they are 
admitted by a vote of the majority of these forty. 
But, Mr. President, as I said, I think that, on 
the amendment I have offered, such considera- 
tions as that are properly not in place exactly. 
But it turns out now, that the ground of the od- 
jection to the amendment on the part of the Sen- 
ator from California who has last spoken, 1s 
necessarily removed by the admission he makes 
| himself, that if this bill vests rights in a corpo- 
ration of the kind indicated by the Senator from 
Maine, (of which I think there can be no ot 
at all,) then he himself will vote for an amené - 
ment that shall correct that abuse. Then, S's 
we are not, on the admission of the Senator from 
California, to take this bill just as 1t came from 
the House without amendment, on the ground 
that we are to have that or nothing. — ' 
Again: the Senator from Caiifornia who first 
spoke on this subject admits, and not a es , 
who has spoken on the amendment has denied I, 
that it is a proper amendment; that it Is right 1 
itself; that it is just to the country. 
Mr. GWIN. I did not. ‘eet 
Mr. POLK. I said the Senator from California 
| who first spoke admitted it} and then I said, no 
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Senator who has spoken on the subject has de- 


jred tt. a ‘ 
Sir, GWIN. If the Senator will permit me, I 
said | was in favor of thatas theterminus. I did 
nolsay it was a proper amendment; but I thought 
it was the place where the route should properly 
start, but it was too important to pass the bill to 
make it definite in that point; and furthermore, 
as | said in my subsequent remarks, the question 
had been decided in the other House, and had 
been voted down, and therefore it would endan- 
ger the bill to insert the amendment in it. 
Mr. POLK. I do not see the difference betwixt 
admitting that the point of departure fixed in the 
bill is the proper point, the one that the Sena- 
tor prefers, and saying that the amendment is a 
proper one. So far as that point is concerned, 
that is all that [ have just said. I am willing, 


however, to be corrected by the Senator, and if 


the Senator from California who spoke last denied 
that the amendment is a proper amendment, Iam 
willing to be corrected in that regard. 

Mr. LATHAM. I neither admitted nor denied 
it. I simply said it was encumbering the bill with 


an amendment upon which the other branch had | 


passed its judgment; and therefore | deemed it 
entirely unnecessary to attempt to force it now 
on the bill, unless he could show that the failure 
to pass it would open the door to some great 
fraud that might be committed. That is what 
1 said, and what I repeat. 

Mr. POLK. 
no Senator had taken the position of denying that 


the amendment was right in itself, and was cal- |) 


culated to advance the great objects of the bill. 
That is exactly what I said; and | think the re- 
marks that have just fallen from the Senator from 
Caiifornia justify that assertion on my part. 


Then, Mr. President, we come to this: that || 


That is just what I said—that | 


when an amendment is proposed to a bill in this | 


Senate, a codrdinate branch of the nutional Legis- 


lature, we are not to vote for it, although we may | 


believe it to be right and proper, and the very 
thing that the bill requires, because the bill will 
be lost by it; because the bill cannot pass in the 
House. I, for one, have never been willing to 
allow myself to be controlled by a consideration 
of that sort. I hope that the Senate will do, and 


I intend as an individual, if 1 can, to do what is | 


right, and let the responsibility of defeating the 
right fall on the other House, or wherever else it 
may belong. 


Now, sir, on this subject I wish to say—and I | 


do not mean to say anything that is not ee 


to this particular amendment—that somebody has 
got to fix the terminus of this road by this bill, in 


the western border of the State of Missouri. By | 


the bill itself, that power is vested in the corpo- 
rators. 


and Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BRAGG. Fifty-two. 

Mr. POLK. 1 mean those on this side of the 
mountains. 
count. I leave out the corporators in California, 
as they are indifferent, I suppose, as to where the 
terminus shall be on this side of the Rocky Mount- 
aius. Sixteen are in the States of Pennsylvania 
and New York; ten of them in the State of New 
York. Thus the State of New York is to have 


Now, there are forty of them, and six- | 
teen of the forty are in the States of New York | 


I do not take California into the ac- || 


one fourth of all the voice in determining where | 


this road shall start in the State of Missouri. 


Missouri has but four. Missouri will have among | 


the corporators of this bill, in selecting the point | 


in that State, but one tenth part of the power of 
determining where the road shall be in her borders, 
and New York will have one fourth. 


There are some other things connected with this | 
bill. Is there a Senator who does not know that | 


Just as soon as you agree to the corporators here 
named, you fix the point of departure in that bill? 
! have no doubt that that is already a settled point. 

hether itis so I cannot say; Ido not know; 
but these corporators can determine it. I have 
no doubt it is determined at this moment. 

Now, sir, I do not wish myself, as one of the 
members of this body, to delegate the power that is 
vested in me by the position that I occupy, to the 
majority of the forty men that are selected by this 
bill out of all the worthy citizens of these United 


— i cannot give my consent to do it. 
t 


the ball, 


said, in regard to the responsibility that the House 


's said that this amendment will jeopardize || 
I shall not add to what I have already | 


of Representatives may assume in refusing to do 
what is just, in refusing to do what ought to be 
done. I will only add that a refusal of that sort 
will not make me submit to do what! do not think 
is right. 

1 do not know what bas been the action of the 
House; I may be under a wrong impression in 
regard to the information I have had of it; but I 
recollect hearing a gentleman say that this bill,as 
it passed the House, passed as an amendment to 
an amendment; and, as [ understood, it passed the 
House in such wise as that by the parliamentary 
rules such amendments could not be offered as 


would make it acceptable to many members of | 


that House—I will not say a majority—and there- 
fore it was put to the House, “take this or noth- 
ing,’ just as it is attempted to put it to this Sen- 
ate, ‘‘take this or nothing, because the House 
will not take anything else.’? Lam not prepared, 
/ on the rumors I have heard, to admit that that is 
true. LTam not prepared to believe, as far as I 
have had intelligence on this subject, but that this 
bill might be amended so that it would be more 


acceptable to the House than it isin the shape in | 


which it comes here. But, as I said, I shall not 
be bound by such considerations as that. The 

simple question now before the Senate is as to the 
| propriety of this amendment. I think the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, my colleague, and other gentlemen, 
have made suggestions that are vital to this bill; 
that look to amendments which ought to be put 
in it; and when those amendments are offered in 
| proper form, I have no doubt they will control 
the vote of a majority of this Senate; they will 


| certainly control mine; but, at present, I do not | 


| wish to present anything to the Senate beyond 
which is contained in this simple amendment, and 
| it seems to me—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) Will the Senator from Missouri sus- 
| pend his remarks for a moment? The Chair re- 
spectfully suggests to gentlemen on the floor that 


ing which seriously interferes with business, and 
disturbs the order of the body. The Chair re- 
quests that it be suspended. 


Senate. I myself am in favor of a proper Pacific 


| will say nothing more at present on the subject. 
Mr. GWIN. I shall not detain the Senate in 
discussing this question. 
that we have had, it is very apparent there is 
| very little hope of passing a Pacific railroad bill 
through the Senate. We are having exhibited 
now what I have seen for ten years; that the Pa- 
cific railroad is always destroyed by its friends, 
and not by itsenemies. Jt is the conflict between 


ever since | have been a member of it. 
We have heard half a dozen speeches to-day, 


cific railroad. Why, sir, if I had been so dis- 


bill. There are many points in which I would 
have it amended if I could; but the moment I 
should have obtained my amendment, it would 


and would have been its destruction. 
be the fate of this bill evidently, if gentlemem do 
not give up some portions of their opinions in 


ate. I agree with the honorable Senator who now 
occupies the chair, (Mr. Foot,] that we must con- 





Louse bill—or we cannot passa bill through this 
body. Ido not intend to discuss it. There are 
a great many provisions in the bill which would 
not be put there if I had the making of it, and 
could make a bill that would pass through both 
Houses. I am in favor of one route, and con- 
' centrating the whole power of the Government 

upon that: make it a perpetual road, and after- 
| wards, asthe necessities of the Government may 
require, build others. But how can we ever pass 


Congress unless we give up some of our opinions? 


railrdad bill. Ido notdesire to occupy the time that | 
shoula be devoted to that measure, and therefore I | 


From the discussion | 


the opinions of those in favor of a Pacific rail- | 
road that has been its destruction in this body 
Mr. President, and all from the friends of a Pa- | 


posed, I could have picked out many flaws in this | 


centrate; we must give up our objections to one | 
of the two propositions before the Senate—that 
poe by the Senator from Minnesota or the | 


there is a general and loud conversation prevail- | 


order that we may consolidate a majority in faver | 
of some measure that can pass through the Sen- || 


« Pacific railroad bill through the two Houses of | 
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Now, | hope that the Senate, by its vote upon 
the amendment of the Senator from Missouri, 
will indicate that it will not amend the bill of the 
House. Hf you once commence amending that 
bill, we have alr ady got notice of many others 
that are to be proposed ,and the result will be that 
it will be destroyed. The Senate bill itself will 
be destroyed. It cannot get through this body. 
Phe moment we commence adopting amendments 
to the bill, it will be cut all to pieces. The Sena- 
tor from Ohio has indicated that he js going to 
propose amendments, as has also the other Sena- 
tor from Missouri, (Mr. Green.] The objections 
indicated by Senators must show those who are 


(in favor of a Pacific railroad bill#the House 


Mr.POLK. Mr. President, I will notdetain the || 


bill—that if we commence this system of amend- 
ment at this period of the session and the present 
state of the country, we can get no legislation at 
all. Therefore, I hope the amendment of the 
Senator from Missouri will be voted down. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foor in 
the chair.) The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Pork] to the 
original bill. 

Mr. GREEN. [ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GWIN. As the Senate is not full, and 
there are several menfbers absent who perhaps 
did not expect the vote to be taken to-day, | pro- 
pose that the bill go over; and I therefore move 
an adjournment, so that we can in a full Senate 
vote on this question. I think it is vital to the 
measure. : 

Mr. LATHAM. LI hope not; I think my col- 
league is laboring under a mistake, 

Mr. GWIN. Very well. I withdraw 
motion. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays; 
resulted—yeas 35, nays 23; as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Bayard, Benjamin, Bigter, 
Bingham, Bragg, Bright, Clingman, Crittenden, Durkee, 
Fessenden, Fitzpatrick, Green, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson 
of Arkansas, King, Lane, Mallory, Mason, Pearee, Polk, 
Powell, Pugh, Rice, Saulsbury, Sebastian, Simmons, Sli 
dell, ‘Ten Eyek, Thomson, Toombs, Wilkinson, Wilson, 
and Yulee—35. 

NAYS—Messrs. Baker, Brown, Clark, Collamer, Davis, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, Fitch, Foot, Foster, Grimes, 
Gwin, Harlan, Hemphill, Johnson of ‘Tennessee, Latham, 


Nicholson, Seward, Sumner, Trumbull, Wade, and Wig- 
fall—-23. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRAGG. I offer an amendment to insert 
at the end of the first section of the bill: 

Nor until said acts of incorporation shall be submitted 
to and approved by the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. LANE. I desire to make an inquiry, if 
the Senator from North Carolina will allow me, 
as to whether it will be in order to go back to 
amend the section after we have added aclause at 
the end of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator’s 
amendment will be in order after the disposal of 
the pending amendment. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. BRAGG. Mr. President, my purpose in 
rising now is, not to discuss the merits of this 
bill at all, but simply to explain the amendment 
which I have moved, and others by which I ex- 


the 


~ 


| pect to have it followed in case it is adopted—and 
have been unacceptable to other friends of the bill, || 


That is to | 


one indeed whether it isadopted or not—and which 
I deem to be necessary in order to perfect the bill; 


| for, if it is to pass at all, I desire to see it passed 
| in a shape in which it will be in some degree safe 


for the country. It appropriates a very large 
amount of means in the way of bonds, and of the 
public lands; and J think it is our duty, notwith- 
standing itis said here repeatedly that we must 
not touch this bill at all by way of tqpeudinent, to 
see that it is not defective; if we see any defects, 
to endeavor to amend it, and make it as perfoct as 
possible. For one, therefore, 1 am not disposed 


| to listen to any such suggestions as were made 
| by the Senators from California—that we are not 


If we persist in them, we destroy any prospect of || 


| passing the bill. 


a 


to amend this bill in the slightest particular, be- 
cause, forsooth, it may fail if we touch it in any 
respect whatever. I shall act upon no such prin- 
a as that. But now, sir, to the amendment. 
Those who have read the bill—and, I presume, 
every Senator here has—will see that it provides 
in the first section, in the first place, that certain 
gentlemen named—fifty-two in number, I believe 
—shall be allowed to obtain acts of incorporation 
yor themselves, and for such others 2s a majority 
of them may designate; and that bonds to the 
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hount )J,000,000 shall, on certain terms 
named in th ill, be delivered to these corpora- 
tors, and lands be sct aside for the purposes and 
to the amount stated in the bill. It is provided 
in the bill that, before the title to these lands shall 
in these gentlemen, and before these bonds 


hall be Gelivered to them, certain acts of incor- 
poration s hall be obtained from the different States 
and 'Verritories through which this line of railroad 
is proposed to be constructed. Something was 
said about that by ¢he Senator from Missouri, 
{|Mr. Green,] and an allusion was made to it, | 
think, by my friend from Ohio, [Mr. Pueu.] It 
trikes me as most extraordinary legislation, in 
the first place, to select certain named gentlemen, 
ind to give them the exclusive power of selecting 
their associates; and, in the next place, we are to 
cive them ve ry great privileges, and to bestow 
upon them an immense amount of money in the 
way of bonds of this Government, besides lands, 
and all that, without knowing what privileges 
they are to obtain from the diiferent States and 
lerritories through which this line of railroads is 
to be constructed, how long they are to last, what 
unount of capital is to be raised for the purpose, 
or anything aboutit. ‘The whole matter is left 
to these individuals, controlled alone by the action 
of the States and Territories through which this 


line of railroad is propos d to be constructed, In i 


other words, the bill, as it now stands, allows a 
perpetuity to these gentlemen. There is no limit 
whatever to the corporate privileges which they 
may obtain from the Statesand Territoricsthrough 
viich this line of road is to pass; and, as was 
well said by the Senator from Maine, [Mr. Fes 


? ° . } 
SENDEN,] there is no power contained in this bill | 


by which Congress can control these 
in the slightest degree. ‘There is but one pro- 
vision, as I stated before, looking to that, and that 
is that, incase these proposed corporators, after 


corporators 


they have obtained these acts of incorporation, | 


fail to discharge the duties which they assume to 
discharge under this bill, they forfeit all right 
under it, and their rights and franchises go to 
other corporations, to be formed and to be received 
by this Government as the parties under the bill; 
then, and in that case, the Government may im- 
pose other and additional terms; but in that case 
alone is that power retained to Congress. 

It will be seen at once by the Senate, I think, 
that this is an immense power given to these gen- 


tlemen, and given to them without limit and with- | 


oyt control. Ought we to do that?) The amend- 
ment which I have offered is, that this act shall 
not take effect so far as vesting the bonds and the 
lands in these gentlemen is concerned, until the 
acis of incorporation which they shall obtain shall 
be first submitted to and approved by Congress. I 
think we ought to exact that from them. 
matter of too much importance for us to intrust 
them with jast such powers as they can obtain 
from the States and Territovics through which 
this line of railroad may be constructed. It does 
scem to me that we ought not to grant them such 
an immense amount of the public domain, and of 
the public money, without knowing how it is to 
be managed, and by whom, and to what extent, 
and how long these powers are to continue 
Now, sir, if the amendment be adopted, as I 
think itoughtto be, the only effectofit which can be 
complained of will be that it may delay this great 
work a little. Gentlemen are in hot haste to get 
it into operation. 
acts of incorporation, if they can be obtained at 
all, will be obtained and submitted to Congress. 
We shall then know what we are doing; we shall 
have the acts before us. 


Itisa| 


If this amendment be | 


It can be no great while before | 


adopted, or if it be not adopted, l expect to follow | 


it with one providing that those acts of incorpo- 


ration shall have a limit, that they shall not be | 


perpetuities. I have no idea, for one, that we 
shall make this grant to these gentlemen, or to 


any other corporators, and that the corporate priv- | 


ileges, if they can obtain such privileges from the 
State Legislatures or from the Territorial Assem- 
blies, shall last forever, I wish it to be like any 


other corporation; I wish it to have a corporate | 


existence only for a term of years, and that term | 


[| propose to leave blank. The amendment that 


| now offer is simply that these acts shall be first | 
submitted to and approved by Congress before the || 


parties shall be entitled to the privileges granted | 
by this bill, and before they shall become entitled |} 


to the property and to the money which it is pro- 
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pose d to vestin them upon certain conditions and 


ln certain conutingen s. 

Mr. HARLAN. I de sirg to ask the Senator 
from North Carolina if his amendment does not 
propo ® to ret 
the laws hereaft 
the Union? 

Mr. BRAGG. 
amendment read—I ask the Clerk to read it—he 
will see that its only effect is, not to give them 


ain jurisdiction in Congress over 
er to be passed by the States of 


what this bill proposes to give them unul we ap- | 


prove of the acts that may be passed by the States 
or Territories. Certainly we have the power to 
withhold what is our own until we approve of 
what it is said they shall first do before they can 
obtain these benefits which we propose to bestow 
upon them—nothing more, nothing less. It does 
not interfere with State legislation at ail. 


reason I object to the bill in its present shape, and 


for that reason | have offered the amendment. |! 


Now I ask the Clerk to read the whole proviso as 
it will stand if my amendment be agreed to. 
The Secretary read, as follows: 


Provided further, Vhat the said persons and their asso 
ciates shall not be or become vested with any grant, right, 
or interest intended to be secured by the provisions of this 
act otherwise than in a corporate character and capacity, 
to be first acquired by them or such of them as shall ac- 
cept the terms and conditions of this act, within the terri- 
torial and State jurisdictions into and tirough which the 
railroad contemplated by this act siiall be constructed, nor 
uutil said acts of incorporation shall be submitted to and 
approved by the Congress of the United States. 


Mr. PUGH. 





[sympathize with the general 


propesition of the Senator from North Carolina; | 
and yet if we ever can save the delay which his 
Iam | 


amendment may cause, | would prefer it. 
averse to the close corporation mentioned in the 
bill, selecting certain gentlemen and letting them 


choose their associates, and letting them shut | 


everybody clse out. I would rather see that part 
of the bill reconstructed, and appoint these gen- 


tlemen, or any othe rs, commissioners to open || 
books of subzcription, and let the subscribers have | 


the benefit of the grant, and then they may be in- 
corporated at the discretion of the Legislatures of 
the States and Territories. I object to the exclu- 
siveness of it. 
get acts of incorporation, they may not getthem; 
they may from one State or one Territory, and 
not from another. As the Senator from Mis- 
souri truly remarked, the whole enterprise may 
break down from the non-action of the Territory 
of Utah. She may refuse to give any act of in- 
corporation, and then you have no railroad by the 
terms of the bill. 

I am struck also by the fact, that I cannot now 


recollect any provision in this bill, whereby Con- | 


gress or the Government can, at any future time, 
become the owner of this work by purchase. I 
think there was such a provision in the bill we 
had before us two years since, and I should like 
to know whether it has been omitted from this bill 
by accident or design; for if there is no way by 
which we can ever purchase the road, and these 
persons may become corporators In perpetuily, 


it will certainly be a very great obstacle to the | 
colonization and settlement of the new Territories. || 


It all, however, comes back to what I said at 
first. 1 think the bill needs revision in so many 


places toguard against abuse, and to guard against | 
what may turn out to bea great injury to the pub- | 


lic, that, while Iam disinclined to vote for an 


; amendment that will delay the operation of the 


bill if it is to pass, | repeat, that, in my judg- 
ment, the best thing the Senator from California 
can do with it is to commitit toa select committec, 


or to one of the standing committees of the Sen- || 


ate, because it is just now where a few individ- 
uals, or fifty of them, control the whole thing. 

Mr. POLK. I wish to say that I find that in 
the remarks | made sometime ago tp the Senate, 
I had not made a right estimate of the number of 
these corporators. 1 find that the Senator from 
North Carolina was right in the number, and that 
I was in error. 


Mr. CLINGMAN. I should like to ask the 


Senators from California, whether there is any 


provision in this bill to prohibit these corporators | 


from exercising banking privileges. If there be 
not, it seems to me there should be some restric- 
tion of that kind. 


Mr, BENJAMIN. 


| to me that the theory upon which this bill is 


If the Senator will hear the | 


Cer- | 
tainly we ought to retain the negative, and for that | 


If we wait for these gentlemen to 


Mr. President, it appears | 
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framed, and upon which the grant by C; 


grant 
to be made, is so o Nectionable that 
will for one moment reflect upou 


sible that anybody can vote for it, 
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proposition, sir? The proposition is, by )j)) a 
select fifty-three citizens of the United Siakee: ts 
|! select them from fourteen States, leay Ing pi . 
States out; and to give to these fifty-three indiy d. 
|, uals, thus selected from fourteen States, control 
over $60,000,000, and I do not know how ™ Ly 
million acres of public lands. _ 


The bill proceeds, if it is worth anything at al) 
upon the supposition that by granting th, : 


| ; ; ; ; privi- 
|| leges contained in the bill, you will induce mon 
|; to engage in this work because they can make 

money out of it. If that is not the purpose, the 


bill falls without effect. No man will ever on. 
gage in this enterprise and invest in it his me; 


his labor, and his time, except upon the expect . 
|| tion that he will make money by so doing. | jg 
a purely industrial enterprise. If this bill, they 


| as by its theory it must, confers privileges upon 
its corporators or grantees, upon what basis can 
this Congress undertake to select fifty-three indj- 
viduals in the United States residing in fourteen 
States out of the thirty-three, and give them ih 
| whole? for that is what this bill does—no more, 
no less. The bill, after selecting this number of 
citizens, provides that the whole of the grants con- 
tained in it of land and money shall go to them 
| and to such persons asa majority of them shall 
admit as their associates. 
The State of Kentucky is gencrously provided 
| for in the bill. One of her citizens is picked out 
that may share in the benefits of the bill. Th 
| State of Tennessee also, with the kind consider- 
ation of those who have provided us with the 
arrangements made in this bill, will have one cit- 
| izen within its limits provided with a share of the 
benefit. New York takes ten, Pennsylvania six, 
Ohio four, Indiana four, Illinois four, Missouri 
four, Lowa four, California four. Where are the 
other States? Have they seceded, or are they to 
be expelled? If there is to be any opportunity 
for the citizens of the other States of the Union 
to take any interest in the grants contained in 
this bill, let some provision be made, by which 
each citizen of the United States, upon agreeing 
to contribute his share of money and responsi- 
bility towards the building of this road, shall 
| have his share of the advantages conferred by it. 
| Now, certainly with this feature in the Dill, it 
does not seem to me that any gentleman who is 
here to legislate for the Union and not for a job, 
can give his consent to any such scheme as this. 
You observe, sir, that there is no provision in 
this bill by which the citizens of the United States 
under any circumstances can share in its benefits, 
without the consent of a majority of men whom 
| you picked out yourselves as the grantees. I do 
not know many of these gentlemen. They may be 
very good and very proper gentlemen to be the 
|| recipients of such a great favor of Congress; but 
has any committee of this body examined into 
the names of the persons who are to be these 
grautecs?) Who has selected them? We are told 
by the Senator from California that we must not 
change this bill, or it is gone; so that we are not 
only to give these great powers and privileges, 
_ and grants of land and money to a body of men; 
we are not only to have fifty-three men in the 
United States picked out to whom these grants 
are to be given, but we are not even allowed the 
|| poor privilege of picking out the men to whom 
|| these privileges are to be given. They are picked 
|| out in advance for us, and we are told we must 
|} not change a name; we must not change a pro- 





vision; we must take the whole scheme just as |t 
is, or nothing at all. 

Now, is this serious legislation? Do gentlemen 
propose to us seriously to adopt any such scheme 
as this? Is anybody going to vote for it? Ido 
not know where this scheme originated; | do not 
know who picked out these names; I do not know 
'| what scheme or what speculation may be behind 
| it; 1 do not know what bodies of men may have 
| bought tracts of land at particular points throug? 
‘| which they intend this road to run, in order 
|| make fortunes out of it. All these matters none 
‘| of us, of course, know anything about but those 
| who concocted the bill. Who concocted it? Blow 
| any man here know? I should like to have some 
information. 


| Mr. LATHAM. 


to 


I will answer the Senator. 
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| state that this bill has passed through the 
examination of the House of Representatives; that 
was there submitted to a special committee; 
that committee was composed, as generally 
understood, of the most intelligent men of that 
body; and that those names, to which the Sena- 
tor makes so much objection as having granted 
tothem special privileges and benefits, were scru- 
tinized and inquired into by that committee. 
Now, as the Senate has seen fit to make an amend- 
ment to this bill, and it must necessarily, if it is 
passt d in this form, go back to the other House, 
1 will say to the Senator from Louisiana, that 
certainly the mention of certain names in the bill 
will be no obstacle to including others in the spe- 
cial privileges granted to those individuals named 
in the bill; and if he regards his State, or the cit- 
izens of his State, as cut out of any of those priv- 
ileges and benefits, if he will propose the name 
of any gentleman, or any number of gentlemen, 
whom he regards as respectable, enterprising 
men, who will take hold of this matter and push 
it through, as it is supposed the gentlemen named 
would do, I have no doubt the Senate would vote 
them in, if he makes that a cause of complaint. 
Mr. BENJAMIN. It is not in regard to par- 
ticular individuals. What I want is not a pro- 
vision in this bill by which no men but those 
sclected by anybody, and their associates, shall 
alone share the privil ves of the bill; but 1 want 
some provision by which the whole of the people 
of the United States shall be put upon acommon 
footing, and with equal rights. 


I want some pro- 
vision in this bill by virtue of which books shall 
be thrown open, and everybody that chooses to 
subscribe may subscribe, and share in those ben- 
efits which we are giving to those that choose to 
make a road of this kind. Why, sir, here isa 
provision in regard to these men and those whom 
a majority of such grantees shall admit as their 


associates. Whatisthe meaning of that clause? 


Why, is it not anybody that chooses to sub- 


scribe? Does not the Senator see there is some- 
thing behind this? 
ease in Which a body of men proposed to accumu- 
late a capital of hundreds of millions of dollars 
for carrying out a great enterprise, and refused 
to throw open books for subscription ? 

Mr. LATHAM. I willask the Senatora ques- 
tion, if he will permit me. If the Senate will in- 
sert the amendment that he suggests, that books 
shall be thrown open, subject to such limitations 
as that section provides, will he then vote for the 
bill? 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will vote for the amend- 
ment. I will make the bill as perfect as [can, I 
im opposed to the Pacific railroad bill; butif one 
is to pass, | want it to be so guarded as, at all 
‘vents, to do as little damage to the people of the 
sountry as possible. ‘The idea that because Iam 


Did he ever before observe a | 


ypposed to the bill itself as, in my judgment, a | 
isurpation of power by Congress, that I shall not, | 


herefore, make it as innocuous as possible, if the 
ll is to pass, is a very strange proposition. 

Mr. LATHAM. Idid not make that objection. 
The Senator misunderstood me. ; 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I say this is a provision 
such as I have never before scen in any enterprise 
on the face of the earth. I have never before seen 
in enterprise on the face of the earth for accumu- 


lating capital and labor in a great enterprise to be | 


maugurated under the protection and with the 
patronage of the Government,in which a certain 


number of men were selected to receive the whole 


between themselves and such associates as a ma- 
jority of these thought proper to admit [I will 
propose a clause—will the Senator vote for it?— 
by which books shail be opened and every citizen 
put upon an equal footing. 
will he vote for that? 


Mr. LATHAM. 


Aes ’ ‘ 

ils scheme—to get it under way. That is my 
answer. . 

Mr. BENJAMIN. I will prepare an amend- 
ment in accordance with the views I have ex- 
pressed, by which the privileges of this bill shall 


be thrown open to every citizen of the United ' 


States, and not confined to a close corporation. 

_ Mr. LATHAM. Butatthe same time, I wish 
it to be understood that I will reserve to myself 
the privilege of voting against any amendment 


that may be offered which I think has a tendency | 


I ask the Senator, | 


I will vote for any just pro- || 
vision to this or any other bill which will secure | 
the great object—which is the stumbling-block to 


| have none of it. I will support no bill which bears 


| enriching certain individuals. 


merely to hamper the bill and not to secure the 
great object which I think its friends have, to 
wit: to get the bill passed at once, in order to 
commence the work. 

Mr. LANE. Is it 
amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Frrzpar- 
rick in the chair.) There is an amendment to 
an amendment already pending. 

Mr. LANE. Then I shall offer my amend- 
ment after the vote is taken on that amendment. | 
Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, itis well known 
that, for many years past, | have departed from 
those with whom I was usually associated, in ad- 
vocating some plan of coupling the Pacific coast 
with the valley of the Mississippi. I have con- 
sidered it a physical problem, worthy of the high- 
est efforts of a great people, to overcome that diffi- 
culty which, in all history, has shown that men 
could not be aggregated together under one Gov- 
ernment if they were divided by impassable 
mountains. I have thoucht it an achievement 
worthy of our age 


now in order to move an 


j and of our people, to couple 
with bonds of iron the people of the Pacifie with 
the valley of the Mississippi, and show that even 
the snow-capped mountains intervening could not 
divide them. 

At the same time, I have believed also that this 
was only to be done by throwing the route open 
to the selection of the capitalists who were to 
build the road,and giving those advantages which 
the Government might give as a party in interest, 
to be benefited by the construction of a road for 
its purposes; not making a Government road, nor 
making itout ofthe Treasury of the United States, 
regarding itas a road which had commercial and 
political considerationsin which individuals might 
have interests, and in which the Government had 
an interest for the transportation of its troops, its 
munitions, its mails, and to that extent become a 
party to its construction. 


But, sir, there never has been a day, emulous 
as | was to see this great triumph achieved by my 
country, when I would have consented to turn 
over this great enterprise to the hands of a self- 
constituted corporation, men who have named 
themselves, and get Congress to take their names, 
that they may be recipients of grants so extensive | 
in their character, that the world has never seen 
the like—powers, the end of which no man can 
see, for this great artery that couples the pro- 
ductive regions of the Pacific coast with the pro- 
ductive regions of the valley of the Mississippi, 
is to have a controlling power, financial and po- 
litical, before which the United States Bank stands 
butasapigmy. ‘To turnthisaft over, then, toa 
self-constituted corporation, and here to wrangle 
about whether it shall start from a certain initial 
point or not; whether it shall wind through a cer- 
tain valley, or whether it shall take some other | 
line, is to waste the energies of a great people 
upon the greatest physical problem that has ever 
been offered to the consideration of man. I will || 


upon its face the brand of being the means of 
It must be thrown 
open as a great public work to the people of the 
United States. The Government must have no 


| other connection with it than as a party in inter- | 


est. The Government must be separated from all 
political control over it; and thus alone will Lever 
vote for it, devoted as I have been to the idea that 
it was an essential work, not only to secure these 
parts of the Union together which were divided 
by an impassable mountain, but for the achieve- | 
ment of the great objects for which our Govern- 
ment was instituted while it lasts. 

I have, therefore, not attempted to offer any 
amendments, and had not intended to intrude into 
the debate. I have intended to vote against.every 
proposition which attempted either to establish | 
the road or to organize a company for the con- 
struction of such aroad. Let the Government 
offer those privileges which it is authorized to 
give to any company which will build it; let that 


|| company locate it where the hand of nature has 


| designated the road should be built; and then I say 


we should all give it our support. 

Mr. BAKER. [had been led to suppose, when 
I came here, that there was a party in Congress 
in favor of a Pacific railroad. | believe 1 am mis- 
taken; or if there be, I am sure that it is lying 
supinely by and giving the control of the measure 


| that is proposed into the hands of its enemies. || 
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We have seen now every conceivable mode of 
objection, which the time will permit, madearatnst 
it, with the appearance sometimes of friendship, 
but with all the tenacity of enmity. Gentlemen 
forget in their objections, as I think, whateve 
may be learned from experience as to legislation 
upon subjects somewhat kindred. Now, TI un- 
derstand the distinguished Senator from Missis- 


| sippi, who has just spoken, to say that he will 


not go for any measure which will give the Gov- 
ernment political control, and that he will not go 


| for any measure which will tend to enrich indi- 


viduals. 
Mr. DAVIS. Isaid nothing of that sort. 
Mr. BAKER. Did you not say so, sir? 
Mr. DAVIS. I said IL would go for no organ- 
ization which was for the purpose of enriching in- 


dividuals. Any public work in which individuals 


| engage may enrich them; but if the object is to 


| sire a road, may make. 


enrich them, I scorn the connection. 

Mr. BAKER. And, Mr. President, that scorn 
will no doubt be very effectual in that respect, 
from the present appearance of things. | am 
afraid the gentleman will scorn any road. [think 
the scorn that you express as to that will attach 
itself to any proposition that we, who really de- 
i j I think what the gen- 
tleman has said foreshadows that very clearly 
That line of objection which attacks a measure 


| because the Government may have too much to 


| Senate to reply at all. 


| body to answer these objections briefly. 
| Say that I came here, scarcely having time to read 


| fact in conjunction with what he has said. 


do with it, and which expends itself in increased 
zeal of attack because individuals may have too 
much to do with it, will leave it between two 
stools, and let it fall to the ground. 

One gentleman objects that he will not make a 
grant of land to anybody, for anything, except 
subject to the condition that Congress shall super- 
vise State legislation and approve the acts of in- 
corporation that individuals may get at the hands 
of the State governments. All that class of ob- 
jection is—I will not say intended, but I will say 
framed—to defeat the road. Now, after ten years’ 
struggle; after hope so long delayed; when tire 
Representatives of the people by a very large ma- 
jority, after every conceivable objection has been 
made and answered and overcome; now, when 
the condition of public affairs, when a desire to 
end sectional strife, when desire for the Union, 
when every reason so well presented by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York would seem 
to point out to us the necessity of doing it now, 
and atonce, itappears to me that we are further off 
from it to-day than ever; and the reason why it 
strikes me that we are further than usual (if shat 
be possible) is this: that objections which I think 
have been answered in every State Legislature on 
every incorporation bill from the time legislation 
commenced on such subjects, seem to weigh 
here with unwonted force on the minds of a large 
majority of this body. 

Take the sectional objection offered by my dis- 
tinguished friend from Louisiana; and I atiempt 
to answer it, for I sce it must devolve on some- 


ea 
Let me 


the bill carefully. 1 came here finding it in the 
charge of men very much abler and more expe- 
rienced than myself; and I regret that it appears to 
me proper that I should take up the time of the 
j Still, I think it is proper; 
and I do it. The gentleman from Louisiana says 
—looking at the sectional aspect of the subject— 


(for what can be considered tn this body without 


| being sectional?) here are fifty-three individuals, 


your corporators, from fourteen States. Now, sir, 
this bill proposes two roads, and not one; two 
sets of corporators, and not one; and I think the 
gentleman, in fairness, ought to iave stated that 
It is 
true that the corporators for one road are selected 
in fourteen States of the Union; but itis also true, 
as a matter of fact, as I am informed, that the 
grant which is made to the persons who are to be 
incorporated to make the second road—the Texas 
road—inures really to persons all over the south- 
ern portion of this Union. And if gentlemen had 
paid the attention to this subject they do pay to 
most others, I think they sedi have learned that 
from the history of its Piissage through the other 
House,and would have accommodated their views 
to that fact. Now, I submit to the Senate that 
that is one fair answer to that objection, and to 
all objections of that class. 

Bat again, sir, everybody knows that the his- 
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tory of making railroads in this country is an at- 
tempt upon the part of the Government, where | 
they do give advantages to somebody, to combine 
individual skill and effort and caution with Gov- 
ernment power and authority and money. That 
is the use of a bill incorporating individuals, and 
has been from the beginning. If, according to 
the plan which, perhaps, is suggested by the gen- | 
theman from Mississippi, the Government alone 
were to do it, we have always been told that the 
Government would spend its money in the most 
wasteful and ineffective way in the world. There- 
fore, the usual course has been to unite the skill 
and care of individuals inthe Government expend- | 
iture. This bill endeavorsto do that. It follows 


out the plan that States adopt, and, I believe, the || 


plan that Congress has often adopted before. It | 
adopts the plan upon which the great railroads of 
Hlinois have been built—a plan which, in my judg- | 
ment, has proved itself more successful than any | 
other upon which a Government has ever at- | 
tempted to complete a great work for the benefit | 
of its people. I submit that as, I think, an an- 
swer to that class of objection, 
It may be, Mr. President, that it is very wrong 


for the gentleman from California to say, ** Do not || 


;.% 


amend this bil The argument springs up on 
every hand: ** What! notamend the bill? not ex- 
ercise ourjudgment? notdo what we think right?”’ 
Why, sir, these objections are made on every 
petty bill in every State Legislature, and they are 
answered as often as they aremade. The objec- 
tion has for its foundation this, and no more: that 
we, as Senators here, are not to vote for any meas- 
ure which does not, in all its details, meet the 
entire approval of our judgment; or, voting for 
such a measure, we are not to accord anything to 
the wishes, the interests, the apprehension of other 
gentlen.en, who, like us, are vested with legisla- 
tive authority. Sir, if that rule were to prevail, | 
what measure would pass, what bill would be- 
come a law? 

Again, sir, that spirit of concession—I will use | 
the word, for it is common—of compromise, for 
it is usual—which the gentleman from California | 
invokes here to-day, is one essential to legislation, 
not only so far as the thing itself is concerned, | 
but as to the mode of accomplishing it. Look at | 
the state of things to-day. Atthe end of ten years’ 
struggle, I repeat, the House of Representatives, | 
ove branch of Congress, has, after three years’ 
continuous labor upon one bill—examined by its 
committees, tested by all modes of argument, in 
the midst of a very exciting sectional contro- 
versy—agreed upon and passed it by a large ma- 
jority. The gentlemen who opposed it there were 
trom Mississippi, and from Louisiana, and from 
various other States from which these objections 
come here; and without having all the gravity and 
all the experience, and perhaps all the wisdom of | 
gentlemen who so worthily represent their States | 
in the other branch of Congress—this body—they | 
at any rate, as the debates will show, and as the 
discussion proves, considered and offered most, if 
not all, of these objections. That beingthe case, 
within a very few weeks of a separation, as we | 
are told; ata time when we are threatened with | 
secession, when some Senators have withdrawn, 
when others, it is said, are about to withdraw, | 
now we present the collective result of their wis- 
dom, carrying into effect a great measure proposed | 
by a successful party,and we appeal to its friends 
to stand by it against the assaults of its enemies; 
and as one of the legitimate arguments in its be- 
half we say: ‘If you do not pass this bill now, 
time, time alone, that potent destroyer, will defeat 
you; we ask you to go for it not that it is the best 
measure, but that it is the only practical plan, and 
it is a real, philosophic concession to events and 
to differences of opinion.’’ I submit that that is 
a fair answer again to all the argument saying: 
**f cannot go for any measure that I do not ap- 
prove in the detail,” 

Sir, if 1 wait to do that, I reckon I shall not go 
for one measure during my short term of service | 
in this Senate. 
I have lived upon the Pacific ten years. If I do | 
not understand this measure, at least I have | 
thought of it. | know what my people desire. If | 


} 


it 


| build it right off. 





of extending the power of this Government; I 
wish it was a more consolidated and a stronger 


for this idea of States’ rights, which I think is 
now convulsing the country to its center; and if 


I had my choice, my way, [ would build the road | 
with the power of the Government, withthe money | 


of the Government, for the benefit of the people; 
and I would build it at any cost, and I would 
But I cannot have my way; I 
am obliged to concede, to compromise. Accord- 
ingly, | meet the Senator from California, with 
whom it is not my fortune to agree about hardly 
anything in the world, and I adapt myself, as far 
as I can, to his plan; and, as | understand it, he, 
in turn, conforms himself to the opinions of va- 
rious other distinguished gentlemen on this floor, 
not getting that which he would desire, but get- 
ting the best that he can, harmonizing all inter- 
ests, and, if he can, settling all conflict. 

Sir, is not that statesmanlike? Is any great 
measure ever adopted otherwise either in Gov- 
ernment or in administration? Was not the Con- 
stitution formed so? Is not everything done so 
in a free Government? And to say to us ** We 
will not go for the greatest measure of the age or 
of the world, because it does not begin exactly at 
the right spot, because the money is not spent by 


exactly the right man, because it does not end 


exactly in the right place,’’ would be to divide 


| us into endless fractions of opinion, never being 


able to arrive at a sensible result. ‘Therefore it is 


| that I appeal, not to the.enemies of the bill; but 


For instance: I am for one road. || 


| and inaccuracies. 





to its friends—men who have advocated it in the 
country, in the discussions before the people; 
men who come here to reflect the real, true opin- 
ion of their States—I ask them now, in the time 
of its trial, in its very agonies, to give up mere 


oe of locality, to give up objections as to 
t 


us man or the other, and agree with what the 
deliberate wisdom of the popular branch, after 
three years’ effort, has determined to be practical. 

Now, sir, there are objections which met in this 
way may be met in another way; and I allude, 
with great deference, to the opinion of my friend 
from Maine. He says the bill is a contract, and 
before we make it, we ought to be very careful 
inamending it, because we cannot‘amend it after- 
wards. There is, in my judgment, more force 
in that objection than inany that has been offered 
here. Let me try, however, appealing to his can- 
dor, if | cannot answer that. he experience of 
legislation, worth much, shows that whenever a 


legislative body, either of a State government or | 


the Federal Government, proposes a measure, 
kindred to this in anywisc, there are many defects 


between them and the Government, there is also 
much that is mandatory and directory on the per- 
sons who are to execute the law; and there are 
also things in which the persons who receive the 
benefit of the grant are as much interested to have 


|} achange made as the Government can possibly 


be. Again: when we make the title-papers, by 
way of patent to the land, when we issue the 
bonds, when we pay the money, we become, for 
those purposes, supreme, and have, practically, 
theentirecontrolinourhands. Experience shows 
—and there is the answer—as experience will 
show in all these cases, that the persons who are 
building the road have much more necessity for 
the toleration of the Government than the Gov- 
ernment can have for the toleration of the indi- 


| viduals, and therefore whenever, for the purposes 


of the road itself, it shall be necessary to amend 
the bill, there can be no trouble found in getting 
the corporation to agree to all sensible, practica 
amendments, because it is always their interest 
so todo. That, in my judgment, is an answer 
to the objection made by the Senator from Maine. 

There are many other objections, sir. The ob- 
jections against granting land, bonds, or — 
to individuals at all, is the only other one to which 
I propose to reply. I ask gentlemen upon this 
side of the Chamber whether we have not long 
settled down in the opinion that the best way to 
accomplish a great public purpose like this, is to 
unite the power of the Governmentand the enter- 


I had my way, I would say, unhesitatingly, make |! prise and care of the individual? Does not the 
e road from San Francisco as near to St. Louis |} practice of your own States, each of you Senators 
as you can get it. It appears to me that every || from manufacturing and improving States, tell 
consideration would point out that as the best || at th r to ‘ 
way. Again: I am an old Whig; I amnotafraid || by a bill like this, is to connect the interest of 


ou that the way to secure what you want to do 


Vhile it assumes the charac- | 
ter of a grant to parties, and therefore a contract | 
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Government than it is; | have nota bit of respect || erning this bill from the beginning, and I 
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prominentand powerful men with your act? a 
began that policy. That has been the ide 


a gov- 
: ne ask you 
why you are going to abandon it now? 
As to the selection of individuals, let me say 
but one word: | think I heard the distinguished 
Senator from New York say, within half an hour 
that so far from New York having any particular 
interest in this bill by prearrangement, for bim- 
self he hardly knew who the individuals were that 
were named inthe bill at all. Sir, if that class of 
objection is to prevail, 1 should not be astonished 
if, after the Senate were to vote down an amend- 
ment to strike out the individual corporation idea 
altegether, somebody should get up next and ai 
tack some individual corporator. I repeat, that 
is the plan which I think matured reflection |\as 
proposed, and itis not becoming the friends of 
this bill to allow the measure to be defeated by 
striking out that part of the plan now. 
I have but one other word, and I close. I haye 


spoken already longer than I intended. 1, Jike 








ee 


| my friend from California, feel thatinterest in the 


vassage of this bill which belongs to our coast. 
Ve are very far off. We are loyal tothe Union, 
We will remain with it, whether you give us this 
road or not; but almost everything in which a 
Government can assist or protect a people is con- 
nected with the passage of this bill, and of this 
billnow Its enemies know very well, and the 
distinguished gentleman who has led its defense 
so long knows it still better than they, thatif you 
amend this bill now, inany important particular, 
you defeat it for this session, and possibly for- 
ever. My distinguished friend from Louisiana 
knows well that that is so when he attacks it with 
all his acuteness and vigor. I think the genitle- 
man from Mississippi knows that very well when 
he presents an attack, not so acute, but broad, 
comprehensive, general—none the less fierce. And 
it astonishes me—and with the expression of that 
astonishment I take my scat—that we Republi- 
cans, for ten years the advocates of the great gen- 
eral idea; for ten years holding out the hope 
which we have learned from the people them- 
selves; that we now, when we have the power; 
when we have kind and generous friends not 
| named as Republicans with us, whose interests 
or whose patriotism leads them to act with us— 
enough to carry the bill; that we, dividing upon 
minor and inferior points, should let the bil! go 
| by, and cling from mere pride of petty opinion to 
| that line of policy which must msure its entire, 
perhaps its permanent, defeat. 

Mr. DAVIS. Ido not intend to answer the 
Senator at any length; but he speaks of economy, 
and I suppose he means certainly not economy 
in words, from the manner in which he has dis- 
cussed it. But he announces, with somewhata 
royal air, that ‘* we, the friends of this bill,”’and 
points to others as the enemies of the bill; and I 
was at a loss to know what he meant until finally 
he brought it to the point of a party, to which he 
then made his appeal, sustaining this bill. It is 
quite apparent, sir, that the Senator well said that 
he had barely had time to read the bill, though 
he ganennael taal that he had been studying 
it for ten years. He seemed to pass over alto- 
gether the notorious fact in this body, that the 

proposition has been before a select committee of 
the Senate; that that select committee has reported, 
majority and mincrity; it has been considered in 
this body, and is by no means a new measure 
here. 

Mr. BAKER. Allow me to ask the Senator, 
did I say it was a new measure? 

Mr. DAVIS. You spoke of this bill as quite 
a new thing coming from the House; and you 
went on to discuss it very much as though it was 
a thing we had not considered before. 

Mr. BAKER. Allow me to correct the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi? 


Mr. DAVIS. Certainly. 





Mr. BAKER. I said first, that this bill had 
been maturing in the Jower House three years. 
I said in the next place, that the idea of a Pacific 
railroad was one which we on the other side, had 
studied for ten years at least. I correct the Sen- 
ator in both these particulars. 

Mr. DAVIS. Inall the studies of the Senator 
it seems he did not study the fact that the Senate 
has been at work on it perhaps not so long, but 
quite as diligently as himself; for not once. id he 
refer te the consideration of that subject in this 
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body, to its special committec, its majority and 


minority report; and if he knew it, he was bound 


to have referred to it, because then he must have || 


understood better than he seems to understand 
the character of the proposition which I suggested 
in lieu of that which was before us, because it 
has been before this body, printed, and discussed 


jn it when we had not the advantage of being in- | 
With his view of Gov- | 


structed by the Senator. 
ernment, in which he holds light the doctrine of 
State-right, and would build this road by the 


Government alone, there could be very little of | 


constitutional objection to any plan which could 


be presented. There is still, however, a party in | 





the Senate who do not hold such views; there are | 


still those who believe this to be a Government |} 


of the States; who believe it to be a Union of | 
States voluntarily associated together; and that | 


every measure is to have a distinct reference to 
the interests and the safety of the States; that we 
live under a Constitution, a written compact made 
by the States, and that a measure is not to be 
yvassed here because it is the behest of a party. 
That man forgets his duty as a Senator who 
would put the interests of a party above the in- 
terests of the country. 

I do not know, Mr. President, what right the 
Senator has thus to assume to mark out the bounds 
and limits within this body of the friends and 
enemies of the great measure of coupling the val- 


ley of the Mississippi with the Pacific ocean. [ | 


do not know what right he has to introduce a new 
banner here under which men are compelled to 
march. Ido not know what labors the Senator 
may have performed, nor how deep his interest 
is. I might match my labors against his, how- 
ever, on the great measure, and leave others to 
decide which had done most to advance it. The 
remarks I made, sir, were not made as an enemy 
of a railroad which should couple the Mississippi 
river and the Pacific ocean; but as a friend of the 
measure, Which I believed could be effectuated 


only in one method, which, on former occasions, | 


I have more fully explained than it is needful for 
me to do now. My objection to the present plan 
is one which I have a right to make, and, most 
of all, because of the deep study I have given to 


the subject, and because of another proposition, | 


which L once before presented to the Senate, 
which I believed rendered it easy to construct a 
road, and to separate it from all dregs of party 
and sectional politics, by putting it on the basis 
of a great national construction, to be made by 
those who chose to invest their money in it; and 
leaving to them, (in order that no sectional ad- 
vantage might be acquired by anybody,) by a 


study of the face of the country, and ee 


the precepts of nature, to decide where they woul 
build the road, which they could thus make prof- 
itable to themselves, they furnishing the money, 
they locating the road, and the Government giv- 
ing that aid in the Territories to couple the States 
of the valley of the Mississippi with those of the 
Pacific, which it was competent for the Govern- 
ment to give as a great party in interest. 

If, Mr. President, this measure shall fail; if we 
shall never achieve the great object of overcom- 
ing the physical difficulties that threaten some 
day or other to separate two portions of country 
now united together; if, indeed, we may hope to 
look forward to their remaining together until 
thus separated by natural causes, the cause of the 
failure of the measure will not be the opposition 
which I have presented; but if men confine the 
reward toa corporation, to particular individuals 
who are to be enriched by the bill, I leave them 
to the enjoyment of it, and will remain under the 
consolation that I have followed, so far as I could, 
the doctrines of the Constitution, and been gov- 
erned by the finger of nature as it pointed to the 
location of a road where physical obstacles most 
disa opens k 

Mr. GWIN. I suppose we had better adjourn 


now. 


Mr. LANE. I hope the Senator will give me 





an opportunity of giving notice of an amendment | 
that | shail propose to the bill, that it may be | 


printed, if necessary. I send up the amendment, 
and ask that it be read. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Firzpat- 


RICK ja the chair.) Does the Senator from Cal- 
ifornia yield the floor? 


Mr.GWIN. For that oye. 
Mr. LANE. I wouldlike to say a few words 


| 





4 ie >? 
out L am willing to put it off. 

The Secretary read the amendment proposed 
} by Mr. Lane, whichis in section one, lines eleven, 


| on this amendment, and the one already pending 
i 
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States, to take effect on the 17th instant; which 


| was read, and ordered to lie on the table. 


| twelve, and thirteen, to strike out ** Great Salt | 


|| Lake to the city of San Francisco, or to the nav- 
igable waters of the Sacramento, in the State of 
California,’’ and in lieu thereof to insert ‘to the 
navigable waters of the Sacramento in the State 
of California, thence by two diverging lines, one 
to thecity of San Francisco, and the other through 
the valleys of Rogue river, Umpqua, and Willa- 
mette, to Portland, in Oregon.”’ 

Mr. GWIN. I move an adjournment. 

Mr. KING. It is evident that we shall not 
finish this bill; indeed, I understand the Senator 
from California to move an adjournment; but 


dent upon the table which I think it due to him 
and due to the country that the Senate should 
take up. 

Mr. GWIN. I withdraw my motion, so that 
we may have it read. 

Mr. KING. 
intO executive session. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 


orinted ? 
Mr. LANE. Yes, sir. I make that motion. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. LATHAM. I would suggest to my col- 


league, before the motion to adjourn is put, that 


sas is the special order, and the Senator from 


ure. I know that the object of my colleague, as 
well as of myself, is to keep this bill before the 
body, and I suggest to him to take such steps in 
relation to it as that it shall not be supplanted. 
Mr. GWIN. 


the unfinished business on Monday morning, and 


suit the Senate. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I desire to give notice 
that I shall, as soon as I can get the floor on 
Monday, or thereefter, move to take up the reso- 
lution which I have heretofore introduced, as 
forming a basis for a settlement and adjustment 
of our difficulties, and ask the Senate to continue 
to consider it to the exclusion of all other busi- 


ness, until the resolution shall be disposed of by 
the Senate. 


Mr. GWIN. 
adjourn. 
fr. KING. I hope the Senate will vote on 
the motion which I made. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 





I move that the Senate do now 


no message from the President except of an ex- 
ecutive character. 
Mr. KING. That is the very reason why I 
desire to go into executive session. 1 auned to 
0 into executive session. That is my motion. 


Mr. TOOMBS. Those who represent the 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from California withdraw his motion ? 
Mr.GWIN. No, sir. 


the message ? 
We shall find out in executive session. 
is on the motion to adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 


IN SENATE. 
Mownpay, January 7, 1861. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. Dr. Guruey. 





approved. 


Hon. Crement C. Curay, jr., of Alabama, 
appeared in his seat. 


SENATOR RESIGNED. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Sen- 
ate a letter from Hon. Hannirpat Ham iin, com- 
municating copies of letters addressed by him to 
the presiding officers of the two Houses of the 
Legislature of the State of Maine, resigning the 


\| Office of Senator in the Congress of the United 


3y adjourning now, it will be | 


we can then postpone it to any day which will | 


state to the Senator from New York that there is | 


Adfhinistration should state what the message is. | 


Several Senators, (to Mr. Kine.) What is | 
Mr. KING. That is what 1 want to know. | 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question | 


there is a message of importance from the Presi- 


I move, therefore, that we go | 


ator from Oregon move that his amendment be | 


he have this bill continued toa certain day. Next | 
Monday, at one o’clock, the bill admitting Kan- | 


Georgia is entitled to the floor on another meas- | 








The Journal of Saturday last was read and | 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 
The VICE PRESIDENT presented a petition 


| of citizens of the State of Kentucky, asking that 
| the Government cause the laws of the United States 


for the recovery of fugitive slaves to be executed 


by compelling the States in which they may be 
found to give them up, the Federal Government 
being, as they think, bound to protect the prop- 
erty of its citizens of every description, and declar- 
ing that the equal rights of all should be protected; 
thatall true Americatis should protect each others’ 
rights of property and that they are ready to stand 
by the Constitution and the Union; and will keep 
the American flag floating in the breeze as long 
as one star is left; which was ordered to lic on the 
table. 

Mr. HUNTER presented a memorial of cer- 
tain importers of hardware at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, remonstrating against the passage of the 


| Morrill tarriff bill now before the Senate, with- 


out certain modifications; which was ordered to 
lic on the table. 
Mr. GRIMES presented the petition of Samuel 


| Hallowell and others, of Keokuk county, in the 


State of Iowa, praying that pensions may be 
granted to the soldiers of the war of 1812, who 
served fourteen days or over, or were actually 
engaged in battle, and to the widows of those who 
have died or may hereafter die; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. KING presented two petitions of citizens 
of New York, praying Congress to aid the Peo- 


| ple’s Pacific Railroad Company, (established un- 


| State of men 


der a charter cbtained from the Legislature of the 
by a liberal donation of the 
public lands, and such other assistance as a wise 
and just policy may suggest; which were ordered 
to lie on the tabie. 

Mr. BIGLER presented thirty-one petitions of 
citizens of Philadelphia, praying the passage of 
the resolutions introduced by Mr. Crirtrenpen 
into the Senate of the United States, on the 18th 
of December last; which were ordered to lie on 


| the table. 








Mr. TEN EYCK. I present the memorial of 
O. 8S. Halsted, jr., and others, describing them- 
selves as people of the State of New Jersey, with- 
out regard to past political or party attachments, 
in substance requesting Congress to pass a joint 
resolution at once, recommending the people of 
the several States to hold conventions of the patri- 
otic citizens of the Union, on the 22d of February 
next, to appoint delegates to a national conven- 
tion, to be held at Independence Hall, Philadel- 
phia, on the 4th of March following, to promote 
the general welfare and to devise and adept such 
measures as may tend to restore peace and har- 
mony, and secure to each State and section of the 
Union those rights, privieges, and immunities to 
which they are justly entitled. I ask that the me- 
morial be referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 

It was so referred. 


BILL INTRODUCED. 
Mr. CHANDLER asked, and by unanimous 


| consent obtained, leave to introduce a bill (S_ No. 


531) to change the name of the schooner Augusta, 
to Colonel Cook; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


CONGRESSIONAL, ETC., DIRECTORY. 


Mr. BROWN submitted the following resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate be authorized 
to procure from the publisher five hundred copies of the De 
partment and Congressional Directory,to be accompanied 
with the plans of the Senate, House of Representatives, and 
Supreme Court of the United States, also a map of Wash- 


ington city to each copy: Provided, That the cyst per copy 
shall not exceed forty-five cents. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE. 


Mr DAVIS, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs and Militia, to whom was referred the 
memorial of John W. Mason, of New York, 

aa compensation for services of the ship 

ucy Thompson, in rescuing and transporting 
to New York one hundred officers and soldiers 
of the United States Army, submitted an adverse 


| report; which was ordered to be printed. 
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RAILROAD TO TILE PACIFIC. 


Mr. GWIN. The Senator from Georgia [Mr. | 


To 1 will take the floor at one o’cloc k to-day 


on t | order that was made on his motion, 


and will address the Senate at large on that sub- 


ject. ‘The Senator from Massachuse tts[Mr.Wit- 


s0N] has a special order on which he wishes to 
nddress the Senate to-morrow. t the refore, m 
order not to interfere with those Senators in their 
speeches, move that the unfinished business of 
Saturday—the Pacifie railroad bill—be made the 
special orderon Wednesday next, at on o’elock, 


at which time | will make some remarks in an- 


swer to the objections whiclv have becn made to 
that bill. I hope there will be no ol jection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no ob- 
joe tion, the bill w be co lered as before th 
Senate, and that will be considered as the sense 
of the body. 

Mr. WILSON. I would suggest to the Sena- 
tor from California that he may assign that bill 
as a special order for two o’el ck to-morrow. I 


only want the floor for a few moments, not an 
hour. 

Mr.GWIN. Then I will say two o’elock to- 
morrow. 

Mr. WILSON. I should like to have this bill 
oressed as fast as we can. 

Mr.GwWwIin. Then Iwill propose to make the 
Pacific railroad bill the special order for to-mor- 
row, attwoo’clock. [make that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 


SLAVERY QUESTION. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. Mr. President, I rise 


now for the purpose of moving to take up the 
resolution which I offered some few days ago. | 
hope the Senate will now proceed to its consider- 
ation: and | trust that we shall continue to cen- 
sider it until it is finally disposed of, to the ex- 
clusion of all other busi :; and I desire that to 
be ‘considered as my motion. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from 
Kentucky moves to take up for consideration the 
joint 4 solution (S. No. 54) proposing certain 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States, offered by him. 

‘The motion was agrecd to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Shall the resolu- 
tion be read? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. No, sir. I do not de- 
sire it. Mr. President, lL am apprised that the 
honorable Senator from Georeta ts cutitled to the 
floor upon this subject, or one so entirely analo- 
gous to it that his remarks will be applicable to 
this subject. Ido not wish to deprive him for a 
single moment of the possession of the floor. | 
shall endeavor, as concisely as L can, to deliver 
myself on the subject, and shall follow the Sena- 
tor from Georgia. If the honorable gentleman 
desires now to proces d, I will yield the floor. 

Mr. TOOMBS. The Senator may proceed. I 
do not want to go on now. 


Mr. COLLAMER. I merely wish to say that | 


ther isa special order at one ‘o'clock; and as ] 
desire that the gentleman from Georgia shall not 
be interrupted after he begins, | ask the Senate to 
dispos of it. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Certainly. 

Mr. COLLAMER. 1 desire that the bill for 
the admission of Kansas be now considered and 
mind the special order for another day—some day 
for which there 1s nota special order; say next 
M mn Ly. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from 
Vermont movag that the bill (H. R. No. 23) for 
the admission of Kansas into the Union be taken 
up and made the special order for Monday next, 
at one o0’el ck. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. Dol understand that 


my honorable friend from Georgia desired I should 
proceed ? 

Mr. TOOMRS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I will occupy the floor 
buta little while on this occasion. Ido not desire 
to procrastinate, or see procrastinated, the coming 
to a final decision on this measure. 

Mr. President, if 1 could indulge myself with 
the hope that the resolution which I have pro- 
posed for amendments to the Constitution could 
obtain that majority in this Senate which weuld 
recommend it te the States for thea adoption, by 
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convention or by Legislature, I should never have || 


made this motion for a reference of the question 
to the people. [tis the extraordinary condition 
of the country, the ext ordinary circumstances 
by which we are now surrounded, and the pecu- | 
liar situation in which Congress itself is placed, 
that has induced me to attempt so extraordinary 
a resort. We believe that amendments to the 
Constitution are requisite to give that permanent 
security which is necessary to satisfy the public 
mind, and restore quiet to the country. ‘Those 
amendments cannot be recommended, nor can we 
proceed in the measure of amendment, unless it 
be by a two-thirds majority. I have feared that 
that majority could not be hoped for here; and 
is in this last extremity that I have proposed 


. 

it 
! id cats lean. tiie” Donato ae s 

that we should invoke the judgment of the peo- 
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cluding it or admitting it. ‘This is all. To the 

North all is given; to the South it is only ow 

| vided that things shall remain as they are \\),; 

| the territory becomes a State, and then ji a 
adopt this institution of slavery or not, ac od r 
to the wish of the people that are interested jy, +), 
new State. It seems to me there is some! 

| very just and very fair on the face of this I 
| sition. 

| Weare agreat nation, composed now of thirty. 
threeStates. Fifteen of these have this peculiar in- 

| stitution of slavery; the others have exclud 

| each acting according to its own free choice | 
the Constitution. Slavery existed in thes; and 
more States when the Constitution was form d 
The Constitution took things as they were, ree, 
nized them as they were, and left them ag the 


iil? 


ONO. 


} 
ed it, 


inder 


ple upon the great question on which their Gov- || were, to the exclusive jurisdiction of the sey, oa 
ernment depends, itis notan ordinary question; || States. Those who had the institution of slay, ty 
tis no quesuon of party; it Is no question of || were left to the sole dominion over it; thos: who 
policy; it is a question involving the existence of || were withoutit were left to the free and full course 
the Union, and the existence of the Government. |} of their own will and of their own wisdom upon 
Upon som jtous ‘a question, where the pub- || the subject, oa the one side to continue to exclude 
lic councils themselves are so divided and so dis- || it, or on the other side to continue to retain jt 
tracted as not to be able to adopt, for the wantof || This was the broad, general, reciprocal justice 
the requisite majority, those means that are sup- || which the Constitution did to all sections of the 
posed to be necess wry for the safety of the coun- || country. 

try and the people, it has seemed to me notim- || Now, sir, I ask the same standard and the same 


proper that we should resort to the great source 
of all pol tical anth rity—the people themselves. 
Yiis is their Government; this is their Union; 
we are but their representatives. I speak in no 


fecling of flatiery to the people, sir. No; I call 


upon them to pronounce their judgment, and do 


their duty to their country. If we cannot save 
the country, at d the y will not save the country, 
the country ls rone, I wish to pre serve it by all 
the means, ordinary and extraordinary, that are 
within our possible reach. That is the whole 
for Liner, and thatis the « utire } rinciple upon which 
I have acted in making this proposition. I see 
nothing improper in it. 

It may be obj cted toas not a mode recognized 


by the Constitution. Well, sir, it is not forbid- || 
1 


den by the Constitution, nor does it conflict with 
any principle of the Constitution, and it aims at 
nothing but what is entitled to influence here. 


That influence will be weighed by the Senate 


properly and justly. It is simply an appeal to || 


the pe ople toaid us, their representatives, by giv- 


ing us their jadgment and their opinion upon the | 


subject. ‘That judgment and opinion will not be 


humiliating tous. If they should condescend to | 
pronounce their judgmentand give their opinion, | 


there is no humiliation in our obeying the voice 


of a great nation, whose representatives we are, | 


and whose servants we are proud to call ourselves. 
Their sentiments and their opinions will be our 
safest guide upon this question, surrounded as it is 
by so many difficulties, and disabled as we are by 
our own distractions and divisions in Congress 
from acting upon it without some power to con- 
trol and to govern individual opinion. 


I do not think it necessary, Mr. President, that || 
I should enlarge upon this subject. The object || 
i 


» be obtained is a constitutional one. It ®& to 


ascertain the sense of the people, and for purposes |) 


measure of justice. Let us take things as they 
are; that is the object. To the north of 360 3%) 
slavery has teen excluded. 1 say, therefore, s|a- 
very is excluded. To the south, slavery exists 
as a matter of fact. I ask you to recognize it. 
‘That was the principle upon which the framers 
of our Constitution went, recognizing the stalus 
existing at the time, adopting that, accepting that 
}asa basis. -This is what I understand in respect 
|| to all the States. This is all now that I ask: all 
|| that this proposition is. There are south of that 
line, the Indian territory, and the Territory of 
New Mexico; that is all. Of the Indian terri- 
tory I need say nothing; that is appropriated to 
| others, and upon the terms of that appropricdon 
itrests. By those terms, however, slavery may 


|| be recognized as existing there; for the fact is, 
| does exist. So in all New Mexico; and how 
|| comes it to exist in New Mexico? It exists po- 
|| tentially in New Mexico in virtue of the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States in th 
so-often quoted case of Dred Scott. They say 
that all the people of the United States have the 
right equally to go into the common territory of 
the United States, and carry with them any spe- 
cies or description of property recognized as such 
| in the States from which they emigrate. Poten- 
tially, then, slavery does exist there; but more 
than that: by the great compromise measures of 
1850, a territorial government was formed for 
New Mexico; and one of the compromises, one 
of the adjustments on that great oceasion, was to 
give this Territory, which was a subject of dis- 
pute in respect to the question of slavery, power 
| to * legislate on all rightful subjects of legisia- 
tion.”’? It was intended to cover this case; 1t did 
cover the case of slavery by the broad and dis- 
tinet terms in which the power was given to the 
Territorial Legislature. Tat was the agreement 


salutary to the people, and necessary for the pres- || between the North and the South: ‘* We will say 
ervation of the country in all the circumstances || nothing about slavery ourselves, but we will con- 


which surround it. 


| stitute a territorial government, and we will give 


Then, sir, as to the constitutional amendments || to that territorial government, representing the 


which are proposed for the sanction of the peo- 
ple, and upon which they are to give their opin- 


ion, I had occasion some time ago to make a few || 


remarks, and I intend now to add only a few 


more. I do not intend to go very much at large || 
into this question. Ido not know that I shall at 


any_time—certainly not now, when I am not 
fully apprised, perhaps, of the various objections 
that may be made to them. The first remedy 


| proposed consists in a new article to be added to 


the Constitution, and which proposes for its ob- 
ject to settle the question of territory, and the 


| local interests, representing the local population, 
| the power to dispose of this subject according to 
| the wishes and according to the interests of the 
|| people of the Territory.”’ In the exercise of that 
power, the people of the Territory did pass an 
| act authorizing and regulating slavery in every 
particular; and that act now exists. Slavery only 
| to a very limited extent exists there; but it exis's 
| 

| 


by law actually. ; 
Now, what does this amendment of mine pro- 
pose? Notthat gentlemen shall agree that slave i 
| may exist there; not that they shall concede any 


| question of slavery in respect to territory; and to || oar not that they shall concede any policy; 
| settle that—how? Simply to provide that all the 


put simply that they shall recognize a fact, a fact 


territory north of 36° 30’ shall be free from sla- that they cannot dispute—the fact of the actual ex- 


very; that on the south slavery shall be recog- 


istence of slavery under actual law, emanating from 


° . . . aaa ¢ ‘O- 
nized and protected, as it now exists by the laws that Territory under power grant din the comprs 


a ‘ . : ; aie ; ° : : > ¥airs 
existing there for its protection, and to continue || mise of 1850,which was intended to se ttle the — 
so until that territory, or any suitable pe »ortidn | of the country, and to relieve us from the trou 


of it, shall be formed into a State anc 


admitted || which have now returned. It was hailed by th 


. "yp . ar fering on al 
inte the Union. Then they are to be admitted | whole people, accepted as a peace offering on 


with such provision as they may choose to make | sides, and has been continued from that 
in their constitation in respect to slavery—ex- | Under the power given by that act of Cons 
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of Is 305 slavery = been admitte d into that Ter- 
“it and all that is proposed by my amendment 
simply to recognize that; and fur- 

rermore, the fact being recognized, that it shall 
be ree po ier that that state of things, that fact, 

rall continue as itis, unul the ‘Territory shall 
have acquired a sufficient popul: ation, according 
to the ratlo of representation for Re presentatives, 
to entitle it to one member in Congress, and then 
to be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 

with the restof the States,and with aconstitution 
adopting or excluding slavery, according to the 
judgment of the people themselves. 

‘This is the whole proposition in that respect. 
Well, L confess, sir, it seems to me that it is very 
little to grant. Some gentlemen are averse to com- 
promise. Well, gentlemen, you may call this a 
c — romise. May it not with equal propriety be 

lied an honest adjustment of rights? But if it 
were a compromise, is it nota fair compromise? 


a i 8s ud, 


And upon what principle are we opposed to com- | 


promise? All human life is but a compromise, 

From the cradle to the grave, every step of it is 
acompromise between man and society. And 
whien peace is the reward of compromise, it has 
been usually blessed. A man, it is said, in respect 
to the compromise of a lawsuit, must be allowed 
to purchase his peace. A man can purchase noth- 
ing better, nothing dearer than his peace, even in 
private transactions. How is itin relation to di- 
visions between greatcommunities, different coun- 
trics, Or great sections of the s same country? Are 
they not more nece ssary there? Are the y not more 
demanded by the interests of society, more de- 


manded by humanity itself, than inany othercon- | 


dition of life? Just as much more demanded as 
the consequences are greater and more moment- 
and more destructive 


ous, ordinarily. If there 
were no compromise, parties would have to settle, 
by force or by war, these questions. 


Is there in this compromise anything repulsive 
to any section of this country ? i know the great 
tepubliean party of this c ountry have dec ik ared 


themselves against the extension of slavery. Is | 


this, in the sense of that declaration, is this, 1 in 
the sense of that tenet of their faith, an extension 
of slavery? IT have before shown, what is the 
indisputable fact, that slavery does cxist here by 
law, which covers the whole Territory. Itis not 
extending slavery into a ‘Territory w here no sla- 
very exists. Slavery does exist the re; and the 
question is, Whether you will let it exist, accord- 
ing to the laws under which it does exist, until 
the Territory becomes a State, and decides for 
itself whether slavery shall continue longer or not. 
Is there such stringency in the doctrine of the 
party upon this subject, ‘that neither for weal nor 
for woe, neither for peace nor for war, will they, 
mediately or immediately, on a principle of com- 
promise or on a prince iple of justice, recognize the 
existence of slavery in the Territory of 
M xico? 

Whatgentleman,as astatesman,can stand upon 
that ground?) What Senator can stand upon that 
ground?) Say that we are here,as I verily believe 
we are, upon the brink of intestine and civil war, 
that that war can be prevented by recognizing 
the fact of the existence of slavery, and agreeing 
that it shall continue for ten or fifteen years, until 


the Territory shall become prepared to enter the | 


Union as a State, and that Senators had rather 
encounter civil war, had rather encounter the de- 
struction of this Union, and of this Government, 
than toagree to these te rms—upon what grounds? 
Upon any grounds of public welfare? Upon any 
avowed grounds of policy or of patriotism? Can 
any Senator stand upon that ground? What is 
hisground, then? The Republican party sees that 
by possibility, under this adjustment, that State, 
it 1t chooses slavery, may come into the Union 
hereafter as a slave State. Are they pledged 
against that under all circumstances? Are thei ir 
general rules rules that admit of no exceptions? 
The old maxim is, that the exce ption proves the 
rule. Ifthe rule be reasonable, there always are 
exce -ptional circumstances that may occur, which 
would prevent the application of the rule; but here 
are general rules that admit of no exception; and 
civil war, pestilence, famine, and everything else, 
are to be encountered, rather than to recede one 
single hair’s breadth from a particular, prescribed 
doctrine. , 1 cannot conceive it possible. 

But suppose, Mr. President, that this propési- 
tion does make such provision that the ultimate | 


’ 


New | 


_ THE C 


noel of it may het if the people of the Te rritory 
choose, that it may hereafter be entitled, under 
this amendment of the Constitution, to come in 
as a slave State. What @o gentlemen say to that? 
Is ita dogma that no slave State ever shall here- 
after be admitted into this Union; and will they, 
for the maintenance and preservation of that dog- 
ma, sacrifice the country? Will they encounter 
civil war and disunion and all its fearful conse- 
quences, rather than yield up in a single instance 
this dogma of no more slave States? Surely if 
that dogma were to be pressed with ever such 
heartfelt conviction, and such heartfelt zeal, it 
could not be but that, in the hearts that had so 
adopted and embraced it, such an exception might 
be made as this. When the fate of my country 
is on the one side and my dogma on the other, let 
the dogma go rather than the country be pros- 
trated. Is any me mabe r of the Senate prepared to 
say, in the face of this country and id the world, 
that rather than yield up his dogma in a single 
instance, he will see the country go to ruin, or he 
will attempt to enforce his opimion by the sword? 
Isthere any man who will do such a thing as that, 
so contrary to the law and teachings of the Al- 
mighty, and contrary to all humanity? 

Sir, we are one pe ‘ople I glory in the thought. 
Will one half of the people undertake to say, we 
have a conscientious seruple about admitting a 
slave State, and we intend to substitute that seru- 
ple in place of all your territorial rights? This 
Government, as made by our fathers, was made 
by States who held slave s and States who did not. 
We now stand in the same attitude. Then, in 
their time, most or all of the States held slaves, 
and now a minority of them only hold slaves. 
Shall the present majority, holding no slaves, 
plead, as an apology for usurping all the common 
territory of the c ountry, a conscientious s¢ cruple, 
a dogma upon their part that no more slave States 
shall be admitted? Lask my honorable friends 


| on this side of the Chamber if that is the political 
| system or ethics upon which they intend to act; 


if itis that which they can avow, as a party, for 
monopolizing that w hie h is common property ? 
Will they plead a conscientious scruple ? Sir, it 
isa great nurse ry for conscientious se ruple Ss, in- 
deed, if men can make titles in themselves to com- 
mon property in that way. Ido not know why 
aman who he 22 with me atract of land might not 
take the same scruple against me, and say that I 
was heretic - a violated all his dogmas, in pol- 
ities and religion; that his se ruples would 
allow him w be in such communion with me as 
to hold property in common. And how does he 
gratify his conscience, and how does he dissolve 
this question of casuistry? By taking the whole 
property to himself and turning me out. I say 
itis a greatnursery for scruples of this sort, if an 
argument of that kind is to be found here. 

And now, Mr. President, see how exactly the 
very territory in dispute comes within the line 


| of all that reasoning which wouid show that eve ry 
| part of the country ought to be considered as 


equally entitled to share in the enjoyment of it. 
That country was but recently acquired from 
Mexico; and it was acquired by conquest, Is it 
not as plat in acase the it eve ry st ction of the coun- 
try paid its proportionate part of the considera- 
— as if it had been bought with money and 

rach citizen had contributed the number of pence 
hen his interestamounted to? Did not the South 
contribute her part of the treasure which bore the 
expense of that purchase? Did she not contribute 
her portion of the blood that was shed in obtain- 
ing it? Did she not do even a little more of it 
than our northern brethren, because of their re- 
mote situation? We were nearer the scene of 
action, could get to it more easily, and therefore, 
perhaps, there were more southern than northern 
men engaged in the war. The millions of money 
that it cost were paid, not out of a sectional purse, 
bat out of a national purse, to which all contrib- 
uted. We fought, one as well as another, and 
all sections did their duty. 

I do not recur to these things for reproach upon 
any section of our country. No, sir. I love it 
all too well. Itis all my country. I am notthe 


| man to degrade any portion of it by any language 


r have to use. 
This territory, then, plainly and clearly, was 


acquired by us all. It is but the work of yester- 
day. Now,a portion attempt to talre it. They 
| have seruples about allowing us our full and 


not | 
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eatnsearialied and unreserved equal oo in the 
territory. Can this be proper? We are but one 
community, with diverse institutions in relation 
to domestic slavery, as well as in relation to many 
other subjects, We have grown up in, and cul 
tivated habits suit — tp, all the cireumstances 
surrounding us, just as every people on earth 
have. The institution of slave y has given a va- 
riety to the form of soci ty in which it exists, 


The absence of it has riven form to a somewhat 


different condition of socie ty, but equally adapted 
to its pe ople. So it will be eve rywhere. You 
say, then, for instance, by way of mitigating the 
wrong done, that you only exclude slaveholders; 
you only exclude three hundred thousand—not 
a section of the country; not States; not fifteen 
States; but three hundred thousand slaveholders 
in those States. Whether 





that is a correct com- 


putation ef them I do not know; nor is it of the 
least importance to this argument. No; the wrong 
does not stop there. All the millions that have 


been reared tn the society formed, and receiving 
its character, and receiving its complexion from 
that institution, though they may not be the own- 
ers of slaves, have been brought up and habitu 
ated to the habit and form of society which that 
institution has given birth to. That makes a dif 
ference in the habits of a people not to be worn 


off in a day or a minute—transient, | admit; but 
they are, for the present, their habits. Their 
feelings and their habits ge along together; and 


neither would you northern men prefer to go into 
the society of these people under circumstances 
equal; nor would the southern man, with his 
habits and his feelings, prefer to go into northern 
society, simply because of changes in the cusiom 
thatisall. By restraining the etave- 
holders from going into any Territory, then you 
restrain the formation of any such habits as this 
other man, whois notaslaveholder in the southern 
States, has formed. You do not expel him, but 
you erect a barrier; not an insuperable one; you 
create a new difficulty in his way in going there, 
where he is to mect with strangers, and strangers 
of somewhat different habits from himself. 

But, as a matter of right, looking at it accord- 
ing to the political principles upon which our 
great political society is formed; looking at it 
upon the common popular principles upon which 
the Constitution was formed, have you a right, 
in the distribution of the public property, to make 
any distinction between the portions of the coun 
try holding slaves, and those who do not hold 
them? Why have you more right to do it in re- 
spect to the public lands and ‘Territories of the 
United States, than in respect to any other spe- 
cies of public property? If you he id money in 
the Treasury, would you insist upon taking all 
of that? No. I know you would not. Wi hy? 
Because it isa common property. When, instead 
of money, we come to divide territory, land, does 
not the same principle apply—not merely upon 
the ground of ordin: ary equity or justice, but be- 
cause our Constitution has been formed, those 
who made it well knowing that in different sce- 
tions of the common country for which it was 
made, different scruples might obtain, different 
dogmas might prevail? But these were not to be 
looked to at all. Our Constitution, in its provis- 
ions, leaves us all free to entertain these dogmas; 
but it does not leave us free to disregard the great 
principles of equality, and equal justice, and equal 
distribution, as among honest fellow-citizens, of 
land as well as money,-and every thing else. No 
part of the country, no section of the country, 
has a right to set up its particular opinion on any 
subject as the image of orthodoxy, and say these 
who do not come up to this rule of orthodoxy 
shall not share with us in any thing that belongs 
to this Government. This is regulated, not by 
conscientious considerations, not by a secruple, 
but by broad, plain, common political principles; 
such as our common Constitution was framed 
upon. Would you, upon any ground of difference 
as to a question of religion, have a right to make 
any distinction ? Would you have a right to say 
that no Presbyterian should settle in this terri- 
tory, because he is a Presbyterian? Would you 
have a right to say that no Congregationalist 
shall settle there? Suppose we were divided by 
a sectional line in our religion: would any one of 
us have a right to invoke his religion as a reason 
why he was entitled to mors 


less, or to nothing? Ni 


,and h rotier to 
»Lody would pret nd that. 
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You have no right to bring up scruples of that || 


sort, or questions of that sort, against another. 


This question of slavery has been, to no small 


extent, « onnected with the question of religion. 
The pulpit has taken it in hand; the pulpit has 
become the minister of politicians, and politicians 
have ministered to ministers of the Gospel, neither 
to the benefit nor profit of the Gospel; and now 
scruples—I may as well call them scruples of 
religion as well as scruples about slavery—are 
pleaded on one side. You do not plead it eo nomine 
as a religious preference that you are entitled to, 
or as a religious distinction. You plead it, to be 
sure, as a distinct opinion of your own upon the 
subject of slavery; but you have been able to force 


1 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. I would rather go on, | 
because I wish to conclude all that I have to say. 
Mr. TOOMBS. Very well; I have no objec- 
tion. Thad the floor for one o’clock, but of course 
I yield to the honorable Senator from Kentucky | 
as long as he desires to speak. 
Mr. CRITTENDEN. I shall be through very | 
soon. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will 
consider it, then, as the sense of the Senate, un- 
less objection be made, that the Senator from 
Kentucky shall proceed with his remarks upon 
his own resolution. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. It is through a long | 


| train of events, of party controversies, that the 


that question of slavery into a great political po- || 


sition before the country, by the aid of the pulpit. 
It has become with some a religious feeling. Iam 


not one of those who feel a disposition to speak, | 


or allow myself to speak, disrespectfully of reli- 
gion; but I point you to these things as facts that 
we see and know, that there has been a combina- 


tion, a mixing up, of these questions with religion | 


and with politics; and we are taught from the 


pulpit daily, not of the political improvidence, not | 
of the political impolicy of slavery; but we are | 
taught that it is a great sin,and that we are to put || 


it far away from us. 


Now, suppose all this doctrine is right: does it | 


comeunderour Constitution? Does itcome within | 


the principles of our Constitution that we shall 
set up any such standard? ‘The Constitution has 
setup astandard, and it isa standard of equal 
justice and principle. It recognizes and estimates 
each man, and each community of men, not ac- 
cording to their religious opinions at all, but 


according to political rights; and their political | 


rights are equal, however different they may be 
in their religious opinions, or in any conscientious 
scruples, however honorable. We have no right 
to apply such feelings to government. 
science may be avery good governor for ourselves; 
its teachings we may follow; but you have no 
right to insist, nor have I any right to insist, that 
I shall substitute my conscience for yours; or 
that you shall condemn my conscience, and put 
the penalty upon it of a forfeiture of my political 
rights, if | continue to act upon it. 
right to do that. 


that is insisted upon? Here is a vastcommunity 


Our con- | 





You have no || 
What is it now, my friends, | 


sufficient in extent of territory, sufficient in the | 


number of its people, to make a respectable na- 
tion. 
They have long practiced upon it. 
cation, everything among them is molded upon 
that institution. Now, ofasudden, itis demanded 
of them, not directly as to the States; but the 


They have one opinion on this subject. || 
Society, edu- | 


principle upon which the policy is founded, how- | 


ever limited it may be in point of space, is the 
same ineffect. Youdemand that, notwithstanding 
my lawful practice, my lawfully acquired habits, 


my lawfully acquired property, and all the notions | 


connected with it, and accommodated to it, I shall 


lay them all aside, give them all up, and substi- | 


tute an idea in place of them—an idea of anti- 
slavery. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Po tk in 
the chair.) It becomes the duty of the Chair to 
state that there is a special order for the hour of 
one o'clock, the resolution reported by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, [Mr. Powett,] chairman of 


| 


the special committee of thirteen, on which the | 


Senator from Georgia (Mr. Toomps] has the 
floor. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I beg leave to remind 
the Chair that, when I moved to take up this res- 
olution, | moved also that the Senate should con- 
tinue to act upon it to the exclusion of all other 


business until it was finally disposed of; and that | 


motion was adopted. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I will state to the honorable 
Senator that | would as soon make my remarks 
on this resolution as on any other, and therefore, 
if he prefers it, | will take the floor on his own 
preposition. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I shall be very glad to 
give the gentleman the floor. 
_ Mr. TOOMBS. If itsuits the gentlemen, I will 
move to postpone the special order on which I had 
the floor, and take the floor on his own resolu- 
tions, if he prefers that course. If the Senator 
desires to proceed now, I will yield to him, though 
I expected to speak at one o'clock, or go on now 
aah ever he prefers. 


| other. 


country has been brought to its present deplor- | 
able condition. It would be idle to say that in 
the course of that long controversy all the blame 
has been on one side, and all the right on the 
Right and wrong have never been so ex- 
clusively divided in any human controversy. We 


| have all contributed to excite those passions and 
those feelings which now bring our country into | 








the most imminent peril. I shall not attempt to 
balance this account, and show clearly which has 
been in the wrong. That would be an idle at- 
tempt, and would do no good, if successful. It 
is not to the past so much that I would allude as 
to the present and the future. No matter whether 
I have been the wrong doer or whether I have 
received the wrong, when the question comes as 
to the safety of the country, as to the safety of 
the Constitution, I should act with a reference to 
that object, and not to any past or present con- 
troversies that I may have with parties or with 
individuals. 

Mr. President, Iam not here as the advocate 
of slavery. Iam here as the advocate of the 
Union, honestly, sincerely, zealously. I am 
pleading for that; and 1 am pleading with the 
Senate to do that which I believe will preserve 
the Union and stop the course of revolution and 
of war, and which alone I believe will doit. If 
I plead for this solution of territorial difficulties, 
it is because I believe it is necessary to save the 
Union. Is it possible that any Senator could 
believe, with respect to this arid and sterile Ter- 
ritory, it could be an object with any gentleman 
to desire the extension of slavery? I do not be- 
lieve myself that slavery can ever be invited there. 
Climate, soil, its remoteness from all the great 
avenues of commerce, all tend, in my opinion, to 
interpose natural barriers againstit. That, how- 
ever, is not so much the question as our right to 
go there atall. You have no more right to take 
away poor land than you have rich land, from 
our settlement. 
stitution, you have no more right to take away 
one than the other; and it is not so much the viola- 
tion of territorial authority as it is the violation 


of that principle of equality, that — of || 


equal right upon which every section stands. 
That the South has received some wrong in the 

course of our party action, is, I think, most clear. 

There has been introduced into this country, it 


has grown up, forced on by party principles step || 


by step, without any man perhaps comprehend- 


ing the whole conclusion and the whole extent of | 


it, until it has appeared in all its fearful propor- 
tions, a great power, said to be the ruling power 
of this country, that has introduced an anti-sla- 
very system of policy in the United States. In 
the original Constitution—and my friends frem 
the North look to that fact, and cherish it—the 
word ‘*slave’’ is not to be found. How often 
have we heard that repeated here, my friends? 
You cling to it with tenacity, as a great fact; and 
yetwhathave youdone? Yoursystem of policy, 
that upon which you have triumphed—upon 
which your platform rests—is nothing but anti- 
slavery alone. Is thisright? The opinions may 
be right as private opinions; but under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, upon the great prin- 
ciples and policies which it contemplated, was it 
ever to be imagined, or is it ever to be justified, 
that a great party should stand alone upon a sys- 
tem of anti-slavery, making war by one section 
upon another section—a war of opinion, if no 
more? 

It is in vain that you endeavor to mitigate this 
war of opinion, this war of denunciation, one 
against another, one system against another, by 
saying: ‘* We do not lay our hands upon you; 
we do not touch slavery in the States.”’ But you 
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| abuse and denounce the institution of one half 
the States of your great country, and you know 
where it must strike. That that has given grogt 
alarm to some portions of the southern States 
ought not to surprise you. It is quite natural’ 
It will be something more than a mere common 
inference, if, after having succeeded, if, after hay. 
ing commenced the formation of your great party 
for the avowed purpose of retrieving what you 
supposed you had lost by the repeal of the Mis. 
souri compromise, yéu now refuse not only to 
restore that line, and to accept all the terriior 
north of it, and only to yield up that the prese y 
state of things shall continue in the te 
south until that territory becomes a State. 
You have just succeeded in a great contest upon 
your anti-slavery system of policy. If now, just 
at this critical time, in the moment of your great 
victory, in the moment, as it may be supposed 
| when you are confident, elated by that Victory, 
| you refuse to give this security, and plant your. 


sent 
rritory 


| selves proudly and sternly upon platforms and 


dogmas, and say: ‘* We will take no step back- 
_ward,’’ have not the South some little cause to 
/complain? But, as generous men, as American 
statesmen, as Americans, having an_ interest 
throughout this whole great continent, are jot 
these motives sufficient to induce you to make, if 
necessary, a compromise, and a liberal compro- 
_mise? Now that you are the victors, be just; 
,and not only just, but liberal. Less than this 
| will create more dissatisfaction, more misappre- 
i| hension. Will you not do all in your power to 
| quiet and to put an end to these troubles? 
| hope I shall not be understood as addressing 
| you with any language in a spirit of offense. | 
do not. I appeal to you as my countrymen; [| 
| appeal to you as statesmen; I appeal to you as 
victors in a great political strife; and | implore 
you to make your victory useful to your coun- 
|| try and honorable to yourselves, by that greatest 
{| of all aets which you can ever have the power or 
| the opportunity to do, of saving that country by 
| settling this question. You are called upon to 
make no concession. I do not concede that I ask 
any concession in this proposition. It is nothing 
more than justice, bare justice. 
|| Allow me to recount here fora moment what 
has been our history in relation to territorial ac- 
quisitions from the peace of 1783 down to this 
' time. AslI read from the book the other day, 
| you had at that time one hundred and sixty-six 
| thousand square miles, and the South six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand square miles. How isit 
|| now? The first change in these proportions was 
produced by the cession made by Virginia of all 
the territory northwest of the Ohio, with a pro- 
|| vision excluding slavery. That changed the pro- 
| portion, and made the North over four hundred 
| thousand square miles, and the South over three 
hundred thousand square miles. The North, at 
| this early period, a by means of this voluntary 
cession, become the greater in point of territory. 
| We went on to acquire Florida, Louisiana, and 
| what we conquered and purchased from Mexico. 
All these various acquisitions have been so divided 
|| out that, at this day, the North has two million 
two hundred thousand square miles, and the South 
less than one million square miles, even when 
you have given her this Territory of New Mex- 
ico. Given her,did | say? You only agree that 
the present state of Jaw there, in respect to per- 
sons held to servitude, shall continue until it be- 
/comes a State—that is all. The condition itis 
| now in was not produced by force, or by any 
‘fraud. It has obtained its present condition by 
'| law, passed with the consent of the Senate of the 
| United States. The act of September 18, 1850, 
gave authority to the Legislature to authorize and 
sanction slavery. 
Then, if we can settle this matter of difficulty 
in relation to the Territories, there is, I think, in 
all the other propositions, nothing that anybody 
can complain of. As to the fugitive slave law, It 
is only changed and altered so as to make it less 
obnoxious to our fellow-citizens of the North. 
That is the whole extent of the amendment. 
Therefore that can be no ground of complaint on 
the part of our northern friends. rig 
As to the prohibition to abolish or prohibit sla- 
very in the District of Columbia, and the places 
| under the special jurisdiction of Congress within 
| the slave States, it seems to me that stands upon 
| a ground that no man-can deny. These Territo- 
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ries have been ceded to the General Government | 
by slave States. It could not be expected or ap- || 
yrehended that it was supposed that Congress | 
would abolish slavery in little spots within the | 
midst of the slaveholding States. At the time this 
cession was made, was any such thing contem- 
plated by any one? Is it to be presumed it was? 
'¢ not, would it not be bad faith on the part of the 
Government, to say the least of it, to use its juris- 
diction for purposes which they meee inju- 
rious to them, and not contemplated by any of 
the parties at the time of the cession? Good faith 
requiring that these things should not be done, 
would it be too much to ask you, as an assurance 
that it shall not be done, to declare that the Con- 
stitution ought not to be so construed as to give 
power to do it? I think there can be no question 
about that. 

I do not intend to go more particularly or pre- 
cisely into the argument on this question at this 
time, and I hope it will never be required at my 
hands hereafter. There are some questions in- 
volved in this matter in relation to the country, 
upon which I desire merely to give my opinion. 
I have said that all parties have been to blame in 
these controversies. Itis so of necessity. Our 
infirmities necessarily lead to that in all long-con- 
tinued controversies. It has been so here. Who 
can say that the South has not acted rashly? | 
Who can say that the South is not now acting 
unwisely? LTecannot. ‘To say nothing of the past 
political errors which they have committed, but 
to look to the present, I do not believe in this 
right of secession. Itis a new doctrine. It has 
sprung up and grown wonderfully in a very few 
years. Itis not named in the Constitution. It 
jas no name anywhere in all our code of laws. If 
it means anything at all, itis revolution; and not- 
withstanding the attempts io secede from the bold 
front and character of revolution, it is nothing but 
a lawless violation of the Constitution. That is 


my opinion. Ido not intend to argue it; but I 


| 
| 





wish to take the responsibility of saying, in these 
momentous times, when the Constitution of the 
country is apt to be run dog, and trodden down; 
when a right of secession rged; a right to go 
off, and to take with them forts, andarsenals, and 
everything prepared for the common defense, that 
{ cannot agree with it. 
modern growth. 

But, sir, [do not desire to be carried off into 
thatquestion. I want only to bear my testimony 
for the Constitution of my country. I want it to 
be known—and, as far as my poor voice can go, 
itshall go—that this Constitution, so far from its 


beingliable to be broken by any body that chooses 


Itis newto me. Itisof 


to secede, as they call it,is a grand and inviolable 
instrument upon which no man should lay his un- 
hallowed hand, or attempt to withdraw himself. If 
he is oppressed, let him take the responsibilities of 
revolution; let him defy the war; let him proclaim 
himself a revolutionist, and not attempt to hide 
his revolution in the little subtilties of law, and 
the little subtilties with which he surrounds seces- 
sion, as itis called. I do not believe in it. It is 
no justification. My honorable friend from Louis- 
lana [Mr. Bensamin] quotes Mr. Madisonand Mr. 
Webster as authority for this doctrine. Why, 
sir, if the gentleman he extended his inquiry a 
little further, he would have seen that no doctrine 
was ever repudiated more precisely, exactly, and 
sternly, than this doctrine of secession was by Mr. 
Madison; and Mr. Webster’s name and fame are 
identified with the argument by which he was 
supposed to have destroyed every pretexton which 
such a doctrine could stand. If it is intended 
merely as another name for revolution, be it so. 
| do not know that gentlemen have nota right to 
so denominate their actions if they please; but a 
coustitutional right to break the Constitution—a 
constitutional right to destroy the Union—would 
be indeed a strange form of government. 

lam forthe Union; but, my friends, I must be 
also for the equal rights of my State under this 
great Constitution and in thisgreat Union. You 
mast be prepared tograntthem. I hope sm will 





be, 


You desire to maintain the Union. Yousay 
youdo. I believe it. I do. But we must pre- 
serve it on the proper terms of equal respect and 
‘qual regard. The dogma of my State is, that 
she has as much right to go into the Territories 
with herslaves as you, who do not choose to hold 
such property, have to go without them. Thatis 
their dogma. Would it not be best for both of 


rr rere: SSS 





| how they compare one with another. 
| repeat again what is asked of you. 


| material value that can beassigned to it, and there 


| secede, and says she wants no compromise, and 
| will have none? 


| understanding between us, I presume. 


| I may be mistaken. 


| sufficient 


us to renounce the pretension to go on its own 
dogma at the expense of the other, and let us | 
make that odious thing, if it must be called so—a || 
compromise—again to restore our fellowship and || 
our brotherhood. Balance the consequences of a | 
civil war and the consequences of your now agree- | 
ing to the stipulated terms of peace here, and see || 
1 will not | 
It is but a || 
trifle in point of territory, a trifle in point of any 


is no breach ofany principle. Itis an exception, 
and a fair exception upon exceptional grounds, to | 
the principle you avow. On the the other side, 

you have civil war 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky give way to the Senator from 
Illinois? 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TRUMBULL. Will the Senator allow | 
me to ask him, if he has any assurance that civil 
war is to be averted by his resolution; if he does 
not know that a State has already undertaken to 








Mr. TOOMBS. I must here interpose, and 
remind my friend from Kentucky, that I did not 
expect to surrender up the day, or that he would 
open a new discussion of anything else. That 
was not my understanding of the arrangement 
between us. He is now running off into a new 
field with other gentiemen. I yielded for the pur- 
— of allowing the Senator to explain a pete 

ut I did not intend to give up the whole day. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. I did nothear my friend 
quite well. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I say it was not my under- 
standing that this debate should be extended with 
other gentlemen; but I gave way to allow him to 
explain his projet. I had not expected to yield 
the day to the Senator from Kentucky. ‘That 
was not my understanding. There is some mis- 


I merely 





yielded for an explanation of the projet. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The gentleman, then, 
shall have the floor. 

Mr. President, it is proper that I should answer 
the question of the Senator from Illinois. 1 be- 
lieve it will. Of course, I cannot say for certain; 
I believe it firmly, and I be- 
lieve it without a doubt. It may not satisfy all. 
I never expected it would. That it will satisfy a 
ortion of the country to preserve the 
peace, and to preserve the Union everywhere, is 
my belief. I think, if the gentleman is disposed 
to grant it, he will find in the experiment that all 
this commotion will be put anend to, notinstantly. 
It may have commenced already, for all I know, 
in Charleston. It may not satisfy South Caro- 
lina. Hers is apeculiar case; but I believe it will 
satisfy almost all the southern States; at any rate, 
to such an extent that there will be no further pro- 
ceeding in this revolution, no further secession, 
no further revolution. That is my belief; and I | 
hope and trust, sir, that we shall make the exper- 
iment. Il feel confident of the result, and that it | 
will be the restoration of peace among us, and 
then these gentlemen may go on honorably in this 
new Administration to serve the country. Let 
them commence now by this first glorious act of | 

acification. It will bea noble starting point. But 
fet them go on without it, let them think the best | 
way is to take the sword in hand, and woe be to 
them; woe be to those who are, under that policy, | 
to administer this Government! If the sword is | 
to be the only weapon relied upon, then woe to | 
your Administration! Your victory willbe turned | 
to blood and ashes. Grant these measures, and | 
you will bring happy and glorious days to our 
whole country. ' 

I now give place, Mr. President, to the Senator 
from Georgia. 

Mr. TOOMBS. Mr. President and Senators, 
I obtained the floor last Thursday with a view of | 
addressing this body upon the various proposi- 1 

' 
| 








tions which were submitted to the committee of 
thirteen, of which | was a member. Iam indif- 
ferent as to this substitution; but not having seen 
the proposition of the Senator from Kentucky, | 
my remarks will be confined mainly to the action || 
of the committee of thirteen. This, I understand, || 
is somewhat like one of the propositions, though || 


not identically that one, to which I may have oc- || 
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casion toadvert in the course of my argument on 
the propositions submitted by the honorable Sen- 
ator from Kentucky in the committee of thirteen. 
The success of the Abolitionists and their allies, 
under the name of the Republican party, has pro- 
duced its logical results already. They have for 
long years been sowing dragons’ teeth, and have 
finally got a crop of armed men. The Union, Sir, 
is dissoived. That is anaccomplished fact in the 
path of this discussion that men may as well heed. 
One of your confederates has already, wisely 
bravely, boldly, confronted public danger, anc 
she is only ahead of many of her sisters because 
of her greater facility for speedy action. The 
greater majority of those sister States, under like 


| circumstances, consider her cause as their cause; 


and I charge you in their name to-day, ‘* Touch 
not Seguntum.”’ It is aot only their cause; but 
it is a cause which receives the sympathy and 
will receive the support of tens and hundreds of 
thousands of honest patriotic men in the non- 
slaveholding States, who have hitherto maintained 
constitutional rights, who respect their oaths, 
abide by compacts, and love justice. And while 
this Congress, this Senate and this House of Rep- 
resentatives, are debating the constitutionality and 
the expediency of seceding from the Union, and 
while the perfidious authors of this mischief are 
showering down denunciations upon a large por- 
tion of the patriotic men of this country, those 
brave men are coolly and calmly voting what you 
call revolution—ay, sir, doing better than that: 
arming to defend it. They appealed to the Con- 
stitution, they appealed to justice, they appealed 


| to fraternity, until the Constitution, justice, and . 


fraternity were no longer listened to in the legis- 
lative halls of their country, and then, sir, they 
prepared for the arbitrament of the sword; and 
now you see the glittering bayonet, and you hear 
the tramp of armed men from your capital to the 
Rio Grande. It is a sight that gladdens the eyes 
and cheers the heart of other millions ready to 
second them. Inasmuch, sir, as I have labored 
earnestly, honestly, sincerely, with these men to 
avert this necessity so long as I deemed it possi- 
ble, and inasmuch as I heartily approve their 
present conduct of resistance, I deem it my duty 
to state their case to the Senate, to the tountry, 
and to the civilized world. 

Senators, my countrymen have demanded no 
new Government; they have demanded no new 
Sonstitution. Look to their records at home and 
here from the beginning of this national strife 
until its consummation in the disruption of the 
Empire, and they have not demanded a single 
thing except that you shall abide by the Consti- 
tution of the United States; that constitutional 
rights shall be respected, and that justice shall be 
done. Sirs, they have stood by your Constitu- 
tion; they have stood by all its requirements; they 
have performed all of its duties unselfishly, un- 
calculatingly, disinterestedly, until a party —— 
up in this country which endangered their socia 
system—a party which they arraign, and which 
they charge before the American people and all 
mankind, with having made proclamation of out- 
lawry against four thousand millions of their 
property in the Territories of the United States; 
with having put them under the ban of the Em- 
pire in all the States in which their institutions 
exist, outside of the protection of Federal laws; 
with having aided and abetted insurrection from 
within and invasion from without, with the view 
of subverting those institutions, and desolating 
their homes and their firesides. For these causes 
they have taken up arms. I shall proceed to 
vindicate the justice of their demands, the patriot- 
ism of their conduct. I will show the injustice 
which they suffer and the rightfulness of their 
resistance. 

I shall not spend much time on the question that 
seems to give my honorable friend [Mr. Critren- 
DEN] so much concern—the constitutional right of 
a State to secede from this Union. Perhaps he 
will find out after a while that it is a fact accom- 
plished. You have got it in the South pretty 
much in bothways. South Carolina has given 
it to you regularly, according to the approved 
plan. You are getting it just below there, [in 
Georgia,} I believe, irregularly, outside of law, 
without regular action. You can take it either 
way. You will find armed men to defend both. 

1 have stated that the discontented States of this 
Union have demanded nothing but clear, distinct, 
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unequivocal, well-acknowledged constitutional 
rights; rights affirmed by the highest judicial 
tribunals of their country; rights older than the 
Constitution; rights which are planted upon the 
immutable principles of natural justice; rights 
which have been affirmed by the good and the 
wise of all countries, and of all centuries. We 
demand no power to injure any man. We de- 
mand no right to injure our confederate States. 
We demand no right to interfere with their insti- 
tutions, either by word or deed. We have no 
right to disturb their peace, their tranquillity, 
their security. We have demanded of them sim- 
ply, solely—nothing else—to give us equality, se- 
curity, and tranquillity. Give us these, and peace 
restores itself. Refuse them, and take what you 
can get. 

[ will now read my own demands, acting under 
my own convictions, and the universal judgment 
of my countrymen. ‘They are considered the 
demands of an extremist. ‘To hold to a consti- 
tutional right now makes one considered an ex- 
tremist—1 believe that is the appellation these 
traitors and villains, north and south,employ. I 
accept their reproach rather than their principles. 
Accepting their designation of treason and rebel- 
lion, there stands before them as good a traitor, 
and as rood a rebel, as ever descended from revo- 
lutiowary loins. 

What do these rebels demand? First, ** that 
the people of the United States shall have an equal 
right to emigrate and settle in the present, or any 
future acquired territories, with whatever prop- 
erty they may possess, (including slaves,) and 


- be securely protected in its peaceable enjoyment 


until such territory may be admitted as a State 
into the Union, without or without slavery, as 
she may determine, on an equality with all exist- 
ing States.’’ That is our territorial demand. We 
have fought for this territory when blood was its 


prices We have paid for it when gold was its 
price. We have not proposed to exclude you, 


though you have contributed very little of either 
blood or money. 
land. We demand only to go into those terri- 
tories uponterms of equality with you, as equals 
in this great Confederacy, to enjoy the common 
property’ of the whole Union, and receive the 
protecuion of the common Government, until the 
territory is capable of coming into the Union as 
a sovereign State, when it may fix its own insti- 
tutions to suit itself. 

The second proposition is: ‘* that property in 
slaves shall be entitled to the same protection 
from the Government of the United States, in all 
of its departments, everywhere, which the Con- 
stitution confers the power upon it to extend to 
any other property, provided nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to limit or restrain the 
right now belonging to every State to prohibit, 
abolish, or establish and protect slavery within 
its limits.’ We demand of the common Govern- 
mentto use its cranted powers to protect our prop- 
erty as well as yours. For this protection we pay 
as much as you do. This very property is sub- 
ject to taxation, It has been taxed by you, and 
sold by you for taxes. The title to thousands and 
tens of thousands of slaves is derived from the 
United States. We claim that the Government, 
while the Constitution recognizes our property 
for purposes of taxation, shall give it the same 
protection that it gives yours. Ought it not to 
do so? Yousay no. Every one of you upon the 
committee said no. Your Senators say no. Your 
House of Representatives says no. Throughout 
the length and breadth of your conspiracy against 
the Constitution, there is but one shout of no! 
This recognition of this right is the price of my 
allegiance. Withhold it, and you do not getmy 


obedience. This is the philosophy of the armed | 


men who have sprung up in this country. Do 
you ask me to support a Government that will 
tax my property; that will plunder me; that will 
demand my blood, and will not protect me? I 
would rather see the population of my own native 
State laid six feet beneath her sod that that they 
should support for one hour such a*Government. 


Protection is the price of obedience everywhere, | 


in all countries. It is the only thing that makes 
Government respectable. Deny it, and you can- 
not have free subjects or citizens; you may have 
slaves. P ; 

We demand, in the next place, ‘that persons 
committing crimes against slave property in one 


TH 


| matter of felonious asportation. B 








State, and fleeing to another, shall be delivered 
up in the same manner as persons committing 
crimes against other property, and that the laws 
of the State from which such persons flee shall be 
the test of criminality.’’ That is another one of 
the demands of an extremistand rebel. The Con- 
stitution of the United States, article four, section 
two, says: 

‘A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in 
another State, shall, on demand of the executive authority 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up to be re- 
moved to the State having jurisdiction of the crime.”’ 

dut the non-slaveholding States, treacherous to 
their oaths and compacts, have steadily refused, 
if the criminal only stole a negro, and that negro 
was a slave, to deliver him up. It was refused 
twice on the requisiiion of my own State as long 
as twenty-two yearsago. It was refused by Kent 
and by Fairfield, Governors of Maine, and rep- 
resenting, I believe, each of the then Federal 
parties. We appealed then to fraternity, but we 
submitted; and this constitutional right has been, 
practically, a dead letter from that day to this. 

The next case came up between us and the 


State of New York, when the present senior Sen- | 


ator [Mr. Sewarp] was the Governor of that 
State; and he refused it. Why? 
not against the laws of New York to steal a ne- 


gro, and therefore he would not comply with the | 


demand. He made a similar refusal to Virginia. 
Yet these are our confederates; these are our sis- 
ter States! There is the bargain; there is the 
compact. You have sworn to it. Both these 
Governors swore to it. The Senator from New 
York swore to it. 
to it when he was inaugurated. 


them by oaths. Yet they talk to us of treason; 


He said it was | 
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| tion, and presented at the close of my S| 
| compilation made 7 a friend of mine, of t 


January 7 


’ 


| ered up every day in this way; but not slaves. 


Slaves, black people, you say, are entitled to i ,;. 
by jury; and in this way schemes have heen a 
vented to defeat your plain constitutional objios 
tions. In January, last year, I argued this oy, 


ra. 
ques. 


eech a 


. he laws 
of the non-slaveholding States on this point, The 


honorable gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Cours. 
MER] commented upon the reference to his Star, 


; Sti tate 
and the greater portion of his speech was take, 
up with a discussion of the particular act Which 


was quoted in my appendix. Ihave no doubt the 
Senator did not know of the act of 1858 


’ because 


| cert. inly his argument would not have been mad, 


| sections of that act. 


if he did; he certainly was not informed as to tho 
act of 1858. I will read him one or two of the 
I referred to and commey: d 
on it then in my speech; but in the appendix eon- 
taining the compilation there was an accidental 
misreference. ‘That act provides— 


“That every person who may have been held asa «| ve, 


| who shall come or be brought or be in this State, with of 


| eight. 


| posed the Senator had. 


without the consent of his or her alleged master °—_ 

Mr. COLLAMER. What date is that? 

Mr. TOOMBS. Eighteen hundred and fifiy- 
It is entitled ‘* An act to secure freedom 
to all persons in this State.”’ 

Mr.COLLAMER. That was notthe one wey- 
tioned in the Senator’s speech. 

Mr. TOOMBS. I have explained why it was 
not in the appendix; but I had read it, and [ sup- 
The Senator made })is 


| speech on this reference, because, | Suppose, it 


The Governor of Ohio swore || 
You cannot bind |; 


and I suppose they expect to whip freemen into || 


loving such brethren! They will have a good 
time in doing it! It is natural we should want 
this provision of the Constitution carried out. 


The Constitution says slaves are property; the | 


I refer especially to New Eng- |) Supreme Court Says SO; the Constitution Says So. 


The theft of slaves is a crime; they are a subject- 
the text and 
letter of the Constitution you agreed to give them 
up. 


broken your oaths. Of course, those who have 


You have sworn to do it, and you have | 


done so look out for pretexts. Nobody expected | 


them to do otherwise. Ido not think I ever saw 
a perjurer, however bald and naked, who could 
not invent some pretexts to palliate his crime, or 
who could not, for fifteen shillings, hire an Old 
Bailey lawyer to invent some for him. Yet this 
requirement of the Constitution is another one of 
the extreme demands of an extremist anda rebel. 

The next stipulation is that fagite slaves shall 
be surrendered under the provisions of the fugitive 
slave act of 1850, without being entitled either to 
a writ of habeas corpus or trial by jury, or other 
similar obstructions of legislation, in the State to 
which he may flee. Here is the Constitution: 

** No person held to service or labor in one State, under 
the laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in conse- 


| quence of any law or regulation therein, be discharged 
| from such service or labor, but shall be delivered up on 
| claim of the party to whom such service or labor may be 


| of Representatives. 


due.’’ 


This language is plain, and everybody under- 
stood it the same way for the first forty years of 
your Government. In 1793, in Washington’s 
time, an act was passed to carry out this provis- 
ion. It was adopted unanimously in the Senate 
of the United States, and nearly so in the House 
Nobody then had invented 
pretexts to show that the Constitution did not 
mean a negro slave. -It was clear; it was plain. 
Not only the Federal courts, but all the local 
courts in all the States, decide that this was a con- 
stitutional obligation. How isitnow? The North 
sought to evade it; following the instincts of their 
national character, they commenced with the 


| fraudulent fiction that fugitives were entitled to 


_ habeas corpus, entitled to trial by jury in the State 


| to which they fled. 


They pretended to believe 


| that fugitive slaves were entitled to more rights 
| than their white citizens; perhaps they were right, 


they know one another better than I do. You 


may charge a white man with treason, or felony, || 


or other crime, and you do not require any trial 


| by jury before he is given up; there is nothing to 


determine but that he is legally charged with a 
crime and that he fled, and then he is to be deliv- 
ered up upon demand. White people are deliv- 


was more easily answered. 

Mr. COLLAMER. I made the speech upon 
the one to which reference was made. 

Mr. TOOMBS. That was very adroitly done, 
or very ignorantly done, I do not know whic! 
but I want to set that portion of our record rizht. 
This was the act to which I referred, and upon 
which I commented in the body of the spevch, 
though not in the appendix, which was prepared 
by another person: 

‘* Every person who maggphave been held as a slave, who 
shall come, or be brougt be in this State with the con 
sent of his or her alleged master or mistress, or who shall 
come or be brought, or be in this State, shall be free.” 

The Constitution of the United States says they 
shall not be free; Vermont says they shall; and 
yet all her legislators are sworn to obey the Con- 
stitution. Vermont says if slaves come, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily, with or without consent; 
if they flee from service, or come into Vermont 
in any way, they shall be free. The Constitution 
says they shall not be discharged from service if 
they flee; Vermont says they shall be. That is 


| another one of our sisters, for whom it is said we 


ought to have a deep attachment. 
Again: 
‘Sec. 7. Every person who shall hold, or attempt to 


hold, in this State, in slavery, or as a slave, any free per 


son, in any form or for any time, however short, under the 


pretense that such person is or has been a slave, shall, on 


| conviction thereof, be imprisoned in the State prison tora 


term not less than five years nor more than twenty years, 
and be fined not less than $1,000 nor more than $11,000 


This is decidedly fraternal! If a man passes 
voluntarily through the State of Vermont with 
his slave, that State, in her fraternal affection, wi! 
keep him fifteen years in the State prison and fine 
him $2,000. Fraternal, affectionate Vermont! I 
have made these references for the benefit of the 


| Senator. Will he say that this was done only to 


| carr 


out the decision in Prigg rs. Pennsylvania! 

I have heretofore shown that a plain constitu- 
tional provision has been violated by specific acts 
in thirteen of these States; but in the Pilgrims 
Progress they finally do it, I believe, without acts 
of legislation. Mr. Lincoln and his Oro, have 
taken an easier position; and now such has been 
the rapid descent into error as Virgil de scribes 
that into hell, **smooth is the descent and easy 
the way,’’ that now they even refuse to admit 


| that Jegislative acts are necessary to enable them 


to defeat the Constitution; they profess to defeat 


it by circumvention; they think it better to be 
cunning than strong. Personal liberty bills ar 


‘| the bungling contrivances of a less advanced ac- 


complishment in crime. [ should not be sur- 


| prised if they should repeal all of them, for tiey 
| do not nced them now. 


Lincoln says they are 
unnecessary; that by the Constitution If ts sett 
that all men are created free and equal, and 1 


all men are entitled to an equal partierpaven In 
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-be Government, and that the Declaration of In- 
del endence refers to slaves; that no man shall 
be deprived of his life and liberty and property 
without the judgment of his peers or the law of 
the land. Apply these principles as the Btack 
Republicans intend to apply them, and they have 

» need for personal liberty bills. They are far 
in advance of such contrivances. The progressive 
spirit of the age will not wgit upon such devices. 
They may now dispense with these superseded 
devices; but I undertake to say here that no Black 
Republican Legislature that repeals them will 
ever say that it is their purpose or duty to sur- 
ronderthe fugitive. No,sir, they do not intend to 
do that. They may delude you In order to get 
power; they may deceive you to get possession 
of this Government; but there is neither faith, gor 
truth, nor manhood in this conspiracy. 

‘The next demand made on behalf of the South 
is, ** that Congress shall pass efficient laws for the | 
punishment of all persons in any of the States 
who shall in any manner aid and abet invasion or 
insurrection in any other State, or commit any | 
other act against the laws of nations, tending to | 

disturb the tranquillity of the people or govern- | 
ment of any other State.’’ ‘That 1s a very plain | 
principle. ‘The Constitution of the United Siates | 
now requires, and gives Congress express power, 
to define and punish piracies and felonies com- | 
mitted on the high seas, and offenses against the 
laws of nations. When the honorable and distin- 
guished Senator from Hlinois [Mr. Dove as] last |! 
year introduced a bill for the purpose of punish- 
ing people thus offending under that clause of the 
Constitution, Mr. Lincoln, in his speech at New 
York, which I have before me, declared that it was | 
a‘* sedition bill;”’ his press and party hooted at it. | 
So far from recognizing the bill as intended to | 
carry out the Constitution of the United States, 
it received their jeers and gibes. The Black Re- 
publicans of Massachusetts elected the admirer 
and eulogist of John Brown’s courage as their 
Governor, and we may suppose he will throw no 
impediments in the way of John Brown’s success- 
ors. ‘The epithet applied to the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Illinois is quoted from adeliberate speech | 
delivered by Lincoln in New York, for which, it 

yas stated in the journals, according to some res- 
oluuons passed by an association of his own || 
party, he was paid a couple of hundred dollars. 
ie speech should therefore have been deliberate. | 
Lincoln denounced that bili. He placesthe stamp | 
of his condemnation upon a measure intended to 
promote the peace and security of confederate 
Sites. He is, therefore, an enemy of the hu- 
man race, and deserves the execration of all man- | 
kind, 

We demand these five propositions. Are they | 
notright? Are they not just? ‘Take them in de- 
tail, and show that they are not warranted by the 
Constitution, by the safety of our people, by the 
priuciples of eternal justice. We will pause and 
consider them; but mark me, we will not let you 
decide the question for us. 

but we are told by well-meaning but simple- 
minded people that admit your wrongs, your 
remedies are not justifiable. Senators, I have 
little care to dispute remedies with you, unless you | 
propose to redress my wrongs. if you propose | 
that in good faith, I will listen with respectful def- 
erence; but when the objectors to my remedies 
propose no adequate ones of their own, I know | 
what they mean by the objection. ‘They mean sub- 
mission. I tell them, if L have good sight, perhaps 
the masket will improve my defective remedy. 
But still, 1 will as yet argue it with them. 

These thirteen colonies originally had no bond 
of union whatever; no more than Jamaica and 
Australia have to-day. They were wholly sep- || 
arate communities, independent of each other, and 
dependent on the Crown of Great Britain. All the 
union between them that was ever made is in | 
Writing. They made two written compacts. One | 
was knownas the Articles of Confederation, which 
declared that the Union thereby formed should be |, 
perpetual—an argument very much relied upon by || 
‘the friends of the Union’? now. ‘Those Articles 
of Confederation in terms declared that they should 
perpetual. I believe that expression is used 
in Our Jast treaty with Billy Bowlegs, the chief of 
the Seminoles. I know it is a phrase-used in 
‘eates with all nations, civilized and savage 
Those that are not declared eternal are the excep- | 
tons; but usually treaties profess to be for * per- | 


~ 


petual friendship and amity,’’ according to their 
terms. So was that treaty between the States, 
After a while, though, the politicians said it did 
not work well. It carried us through the Revo- 
lution. The difficulty was, that after the war there 
were troubles about the regulation of commerce, 
about navigation, but above all, about financial 
matters. The Government had no means of get- 


| ting at the pockets of the people; and but for that 
| one difficulty, this present Government would 


never have been made. ‘The country is deluded | 


with the nonsense that this bond of union was 
cemented by the blood of brave men in the Rev- 
olution. Sir, it ts false. It never cost a drop of 
blood. A large portion of the best men of the 
Revolution voted againstit. It was carried in the 
convention of Virginia by but ten majority, and 
among its opponents were Monroe and Hen#ty, 
and other men who had fought the war, who re- 
corded their judgment that it was nota good bond; 


and [ am satisfied to-day that they were the wiser | 


men. This talk about the blood of patriots is in- 
tended to humbug the country, to scare the old 
women. Why, sir,it never cost a drop of blood. 
It was carried in some of the States by treachery, 
by men betraying their constituents. That is the 
history of the times. Five votes would have tied 


| itin Virginia. It passed New York by but three 
majority. Out of nearly feur hundred in the con- | 


vention of Massachusetts, it passed by nineteen. 


That is the history of the action of the three | 


greatest States of the Union at that time. Some 
of the bravest and the boldest and the best men 
of the Revolution, who fought from its beginning 
to its end, were opposed to the plan of union; and 
among them was the illustrious author of the 
Declaration of Independence himself. Are we to 
be deterred by the cry, that we are laying our un- 


hallowed hands on this holy altar? Sir, I have 


no hesitation in saying that a very large portion 
of the people of Georgia, whom I represent, pre- | 


| fer to remain in this Union with their constitu- 


tional rights—I would say ninety per cent. of 
them—believing it to be a rood Government. 


They have lived and prospered in it. Shallow- | 


pated fools have told them this Government was 
the cause of their prosperity, and they have never 
troubled themselves to inquire whether or not this 
were true. I think it had but little to do with 
their prosperity beyond securing their peace with 
other nations, and that boon has been paid for at 
a price that no freeman ought to submit to. These 
are my own opinions; they have been announced 


| to my constituents, and 1 announce them here. 
| Had I lived in that day, I should have voted with 


the majority in Virginia, with Monroe, Heury, 


and the illustrious patricts who composed the sev- | 


enty-nine votes against the adoption of the present 


| plan of Government. In my opinion, if they had 


prevailed to-day, the men of the South would have 


| the greatest and most powerful nation of the earth. 


Let this judgment stand for future ages. 
Senators, the Constitution is a compact. It 


| contains all our obligations and duties of the Fed- 
| eral Government. [f am content, and have ever 


been content, to sustain it. While I doubt its 


perfection; while | do not believe it was a good | 


compact; and while I never saw the day that | 


would have voted for it as a proposition de novo, | 


| yet L am bound to it by oath and by thatcommon 
| prudence which would induce men to abide by 
| established forms, rather than to rush into un- 


known dangers. I have given to it, and intend to 
ive to it, unfaltering support and allegiance; but 
’ t ' 


I choose to put that allegiance on the true ground, | 


| not on the false idea that anybody’s blood was 


shed for it. I say that the Constitution is the 
whole compact. All the obligations, all the chains 
that fetter the limbs of my people, are nominated 
in the bond, and they wisely excluded any con- 
clusion against them, by declaring that the powers 
not granted by the Constitution to the United 
States, or forbidden by it to the States, belonged 


| to the States respectively or the peopie. Now | 
| will try it by that standard; [ will subject it to 


that test. The law of nature, the law of justice, 


| would say—and it is so expounded by the pub- 


licists—that equal rights in the common property 
shall be enjoyed. Even in a monarchy the king 
cannot preventthe subjects from enjoying equality 
in the disposition of thepublic property. Even in 
adespotic Governmentthis principle isrecognized. 
It was the blood and the money of tlie whole peo- 
ple (says the learned Grotius, and say. all the 


publicists) which acquired the public property, 
and therefore itis not the property of the sovert ign. 
This right of equality being, then, according to 
Justice and mMatural equity,a right belonging to all 
States, when did we give it up? You say Congress 
has aright to pass rules and regulations concern- 
ing the ‘Territory and other property of the United 
States. Very well. Does that ex lude those 
whose blood and money paid for it?) Does * dis- 
pose of ’’ mean to rob the rightful owners? You 
must show a better title than that, or a better 
sword than we have. 

But, you say, try the right. I agree to it. But 
how? By our judgment? No, not until the last 
resort. What then; by yours? No, not until the 
same time. How then try it? The South has al- 
ways said, by the Supreme Court. But that is in 
our favor, and Lincoln says he will not stand that 
judgment. ‘Then each must judge for himself of 
the mode and manner of redress. But you deny 
us that privilege, and finally reduce us to accept- 
ing your judgment. We decline it. You say you 
will enforce it by executing laws; that means your 


judgment of what the laws ought to be. Perhaps 


you will havea good time of executing your judg- 
ment. The Senator from Kentucky comes to 
your aid, and says he can find no constitutional 
right of secession. Perhaps not; but the Consti- 
tution is not the place to look for State rights. If 
thatright belongs to independent States, and they 
did not cede it to the Federal Government, it is 
reserved to the States, orto the people, Ast your 
new commentator where he gels your right to 


judge for us. Is it in the bond? 


‘The northern doctrine was, many years ago, 
that the Supreme Court was the judge. ‘That was 
their doctrine in 1800. They denounced Madison 
for the report of 1799, on the Virginia resolutions; 
they denounced Jefferson for framing the Ken- 
tucky resolutions, because they were presumed 
to impugn the decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States; and they declared that that 
court was made, by the Constitution, the ultimate 
and supreme arbiter. That was the universal 
judgment—the declaration of every free State in 
this Union, in answer to the Virginia resolutions 
of 1798, or of all who did answer, even including 
the State of Delaware, then under Federal control. 

The Supreme Court have decided that, by the 
Constitution, we have a right to go to the Terri- 
tories and be protected there with our property. 
You say, we cannot decide the compact for our- 
selves. Well, can the Supreme Court decide it 
for us? Mr. Lincoln says he does not care what 
the Supreme Court decides, he will turn us out 
anyhow. He says this in his debate with the 
honorable Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Doveras.] 
[have it before me. He said he would vote against 
the decision of the Supreme Court. Then you 
do not accept that arbiter. You will not take 
my construction; you will not take the Supreme 
Court as an arbiter; you will not take the prac- 
tice of the Government: you will not take the 
treaties under Jefferson and Madison; you will 
not take the opinion of Madison upon the very 
question of prohibition in 1820. What, then, 
will you take? You will take nothing but your 
own judgment; that is, you will not only judge 
for yourselves, not only discard the court, dis- 
onion construction, discard the practice of the 
Government, but you will drive us out, simply 
because you will it. Come and do it! You have 
sapped the foundations of society; you have de- 
stroyed almost all hope of peace. In a compact 
where there is no common arbiter, where the par- 
ties finally decide for themselves, the sword alone 
at last becomes the real, if not the constitutional, 
arbiter. Your party says that you will not take 
the decision of the Supreme Court. You said so 
at Chicago; you said so in committee; every man 
of you in both Houses says so. What are you 
going todo? You say we shall submit to your con- 
struction. We shall do it, if you can make us; 
but not otherwise, or in any other manner. That 
is setled. You may call it secession, or you may 
call itf@evolution; but there is a big fact standing 
before you, ready to oppose you—that fact is, 
freemen with arms in their hands. The ery of 
the Union will not disperse them; we hav@passed 
that point; they demand equal rights: you had 
better heed the demand. 

You have no warrant in the Constitution for 
this declaration ofoutlawry. The court says you 
have no right to make it. The treaty says you 
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shall not do it. 


The treaty of 1803 declares that || 


the property of the people shall be protected by | 


the Government unul they are admitted into the 
Unionasa State, That treaty covefs Kansas and 


Nebraska. The Jaw passed in 1804 or 1805, under | 


Mr. Jefferson, protects property in slaves in that 
very territory. 
prohibition came up, Mr. Madison declared it was 
not warranted by the Constitution, and Jefferson 
denounced its ete as enemies of the human 
race. Here is the court; here are our fathers; here 
is colemporaneous exposition for fifty years, all 
asserting ourright. The Black Republican party 
say, ‘* We care not for your precedents or prac- 
tices; we have progressive politics as well as a 
progressive religion. Behold Spooner! We care 
not for the fathers; we care not for the judges.”’ 
They have said more: their leaders on this floor 
have said they will get rid of the court as James 
Il. got rid of the honest judges when they decided 
against the dispensing power of the Crown. One 
sct refused; he turned them out and put in another; 


In 1820, when the question of | 


they refused; he turned them out and gotanother. | 


They mocked the constitution and the laws, and 
decided for the Crown. What was the result? 
He became, and justly, a wandererand an outcast, 
and his posterity were wanderers and outcasts, 
houseless and homeless. The heir of his race— 
the son of Mary of Modena, the jast scion of a per- 
fidious race—died a pensioner of Rome. Read, 


TH 


only Mr. Lincoln repudiates the propositions 
| which I submitted to the committee of thirteen of 


| among, and not of, the organization. 
| principle which was proposed received the con- 


| involving the same principles, introduced by a 


safely left to judicial vindication. 


3ut | have promised to show that Lincoln has || Davis]—another moderate gentleman like t 
| refused obedience to judicial interpretations of a 


1 

| 

constitutional question. In his speech of 10th | 
July, 1856, he said: | 
“If I were in Congress, and a vote should come up on | 
the question whether slavery should be prohibited in a new || 
Territory, in spite of the Dred Scott decision, | would vote \| 
that it should.”’ | 


I omitted to remark in its proper place that not 


the Senate, but they were all voted against by the 
five members representing the Black Republican 
party in the Senate of the United States upon the 
committee of thirteen, and I presumed they were 
not extreme men. Some of them, I had been led 
to believe, were the moderate men who were 
But every 


demnation of every one of them. A resolution 


|| distinguished colleague of mine in the House of 


|| even by the treacherous silence which has been 
/ maintained by their most extreme men on this 


then, the record of this reckless king, and profit | 


by his example. J 
make decisions, you make a mockery of all jus- 
tice, and of all decisions with freemen every where. 


When you appoint judges to | 


Our ancestors told us how to treat such oppres- | 


sion in 1685. We have not forgotten the lesson. 

‘To come back from this digression, I will now 
read your proclamation of outlawry from the 
Chicago platform, to wit: 

** That the normal condition of the territory of the Uni- 
ted States is thator freedom ; thatas our republican fathers, 
when they had abolished slavery in our national terri 
tory, ordained that no person should be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law, it becomes 
our duty, by congressional legislation, whenever such tegis- 
lation becomes necessary, to maintain this provision of the 
Constitution against all attempts to violate it; and we deny 
the authority of Congress, of a Territorial Legislature, of 
any individual or association of individuals, to give legal 
existence to slavery in any Territory of the United States.”’ 

There you declare that the treaties made by 
Mr. Jefferson in 1803 are null, void, and no law; 
there you declare thatthe acts by which property 
in slaves was protected and allowed, both by ter- 
ritorial and congressionai acts, in Florida, in Lou- 
isiana, in Arkansas, in Missouri, in Mississippi, 
and in Alabama, were all null, void, and no law. 
You declare that the decision of the Supreme 
Court is null, void, and no law; that there is no 
Consutution but the Chicago platform; yet you 
propose to come here and take possession of this 
Government, and swear to maintain the Consti- 
tution with this reading, and you are quite aston- 


ished at our having any objections to the peace- | 


able proceeding—at least the Senator from Oregon 
{Mr. Baker] was, the otherday. I suppose thator- 
ator has justcome outof the woods. Ido not know 
where he has kept himself, if he has never heard 
any more of this question than he told us. But 
no matter what may be our grievances, the hon- 
orable Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Crittenpen] 
says we cannot secede. Well, what can we do? 
Wecannot revolutionize; he will say that is trea- 
son. Whatcan wedo? Submit? They say they 
are the strongest, and they will hang us. Very 
well, | suppose we are to be thankful for that 
boon. We will take that risk. We will stand 
by the right; we will take the Constitution; we 
will defend it by the sword with the halter around 
our necks. Will that satisfy the honorable Sen- 
ator from Kentucky? You cannot intimidate my 
constituents by talking to them about treason. 
They are ready to fight for the right with the rope 
around their necks, and meet the black Republi- 
eans and their allies upon whatever ground they 
may select. Treason; bah! 

The Black Republicans denounce Mr, Buch- 
anan because he has construed the relation @f mas- 
ter and slave ** to involve an unqualified property 
in persons.’” Mr, Lincoln approves their cen- 
sure. ®So far as this denounces the language 
employed by the President, it is a simple denial 


of ail property in slaves; but, with characteristic | 


knavery, this party put enough of falsehood to 
misrepresent his real meaning. Upon the point 
referred to, the President has gone no further than 





| 


| 


i 


| 


Representatives, was voted down, I believe, by a 
unanimous vote of all the members of that House 
belonging to the Republican party. The same 
lesson is taught by every declaration they make, 


floor and elsewhere, on these subjects, since the 
beginning of this session. Probably some of 
them thought it was best to be calm, supposing 
that perhaps the foot which was upon the neck 
of slavery was insecure. Possibly ** the jubilant 
Senator from the Northwest’? (Mr. Doo.irTLe] 
thought the domination might not be perpetual, 
and that it was well to bring the coils of power, 
of piace, of armies, of navies, and of legality 
around us, in order to tighten our chains before 
we were alarmed. We understand this danger, 
and we will anticipate it. You will have to use 
your strength, not ours, to rivet our chains; spend 
your own money and your own blood, not ours, 
to consolidate your power. 

I have, then, established the proposition—it is 
admitted—that you seek to outlaw $4,000,000,000 
of property of our people in the Territories of the 
United States. Is not thata cause of war? Is it 
a grievance that $4,000,000,000 of the property of 
the people should be outlawed in the Territories 
of the United States by the common Government? 
What, then, is our reliance? Your treachery to 
yourselves? [will not accept that guarantee. I 
hone you are treacherous to us, but I see no rea- 
son but justice why you should betray each other; 
and that will not avail you. I think, therefore, 
hee will do what you say on that question; at 
east there can be no harm in my accepting your 
declarations astrue. 1 believe that however hos- 
tile nations may be, they take the warlike decla- 
rations of the enemy as true and sufficient for their 
action. Then you have declared, Lincoln declares, 

our platform declares, your people declare, your 
Lapialetnees declare—there is one voice running 
through your entire phalanx—that we shall be 
outlawed in the Territories of the United States. 
I say we will not be; and we are willing to meet 
the issue; and rather than submit to such an out- 
lawry, we will defend our territorial rights as we 
would our household gods. 

But, although I insist upon this perfect equality 
in the Territories, yet, when it was proposed, as 
I understand the heater from Kentucky now 
proposes, that the line of 36° 30’ shall be extended, 
acknowledging and protecting our property on the 
south side of that line, for the sake of peace—per- 
manent peace—I said to the committee of thirteen 
and I say here, that, with other satisfactory pro- 
visions, | would acceptit. If that or some other 
satisfactory arrangement is not made, I am for 
immediate action. We are as ready to fight now 
as we ever shall be. I am willing, however, to 
take the proposition of the Senator as it was un- 
derstood in committee, putting the North and the 
South on the same ground, prohibiting slavery 
on one side, acknowlalging slavery and protect- 
ing it on the other, and applying that to all future 
acquisition, so that the whole continent to the 
north pole shall be settled upon the one rule, and 
to the south pole under the other. I will not buy | 
a shameful peace. I will have equality or war. 
Georgia is on the war-path, and demands a full 
and final settlement this time. ' 
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the Supreme Court; and his declaration may be Yet, not only did your committee refuse that 


but my distinguished friend from Mississippi [Mr 

. on ny- 
self—proposed simply to geta recognition that yo 
had the right to our own; that man could have 
property in man; and it met with the unanimous 
ing 
, L an party, 
They donot intend to acknowledge it. How cou 
they? Mr. Lincoln says that, according to the 
Declaration of Independence, all men are born {poy 
and equal. You do not want any fugitive slaye 
law; all you want is a habeas corpus; With this 
you can set them free in Georgia. Accordins to 
this notion Spooner is right in contending that the 
Federal Constitution authorizes the abolition of 
slavery. Mr. Lincoln thus accepts every cardinal 
principle of the Abolitionists; yet he ignorantly 
puts his authority for abolition upon the Declara- 
tion of Independence, which was never made any 
part of the public law of the United States, [t jg 
well known that these ‘ glittering generalities” 
were never adopted into the Constitution of the 
United States. 

And what a spectacle does Mr. Lincoln present 
of the fathers of the Republic by his absura 
theory? There sat the representatives of thirteen 
slaveholding colonies, declaring that all men were 
free and equal, and endowed by the Creator with 
the same rights. You say they meant their slaves. 
Every State then held slaves, and most of the 
gentlemen who were around that board themselves 
held them. Did those fathers, who pledged to 
God and to mankind their lives, their fortunes, 
and their sacred honors, mean to cheat the human 


| race? Did they falsely and fraudulently utter that 


sentiment, and still hold on to their slavesas lone 
as they lived? Thats the way you construe it 
Washington, during all his lifetime, held hun- 
dreds of slaves. He kept themas long as he lived, 
and left them to his wife, with the provision, that 
after her death, they should be free—a very com- 
mon custom with gentlemen iu our country who 
have no immediate descendants, and from attach- 
ment to their slaves are reluctant to let them pass 
even into the hands of collateral relatives. So 
strong was that sentiment, that my State was 
compelled to pass a law to prohibit emancipation, 
or by this time a large portion of the slaves might 
have been free under the operation of that senti- 
ment. Jefferson held slaves all his lifetime, and 
left them to his heirs. Madison held them, and 
they went to his heirs. And these men are now 
quoted as meaning to include their own slaves in 
the Declaration of Independence; and seem, in 
Republican argument, base enough to hold on to 
“the sum of all villainies,’’ to rob freemen of 
their wages, and plunder them to the day of their 
death. With your doctrines, you have the au- 
dacity to pretend to think well of such men. Shall 
we give you credit for sincerity ? 
Yes, Mr. Lincoln says it is a fundamental prin- 
ciple that all men are entitled to equality in Gov- 
ernment everywhere. That idea seems to be a 
hobby of his. Very well; you not only want to 
break down our constitutional rights; you not 
only want to upturn our social system; your 
people not only steal our slaves and make them 
freemen to vote against us; but you seek to bring 
an inferior race in a condition of equality, socially 
and politically, with our own people. Well, sir, 
the question of slavery moves not the people of 
Georgia one half as much as the fact that you 
insult their rights as acommunity. You Aboli- 
tionists are right when you say that there are 
thousandsand tens of thousands of men in Georgia, 
and all over the South, who do not own slaves. 
A very large portion of the people of Georgia own 
none of them. In the mountains, there are com- 
paratively but few of them; but no part of our 
people are more loyal to their race and country 
than our bold and brave mountain population: 
and every flash of the electric wires brings me 
cheering news from our mountain tops and our 
valleys, that these sons of Georgia are excelled 
by none of their countrymen in loyalty to the 
rights, the honor, and the glory of the Common- 
wealth. They say, and well say: This ts our 
question; we want no negro equality, - ~~ 
citizenship; we want no mongrel race to degract 
our own; and as one man they would meet you 
upon the border with the sword in one hand an 
the torch in the other. They would drive you 
from our borders, and make you walk over the 
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blighted ruins of their fair land. We will tell you | 
when we choose to abolish this thing; it must be 
done under our direction and according to our | 
will; our own, our native land shall determine 
this question, and not the Abolitionists of the 
North. ‘Thatis the spirit of our freemen; beware 
of them. 

It was in this spirit of intermeddling and mis- 
chief that sixty-eight members of your party in 
the other House, and at least one member of the 
Senate, signed a recommendation to circulate as 
a campaign document an infamous publication 
to excite these very non-slaveholders of the South 
to insurrection against their fellow-citizens. I 
allude to the Helper book. This Republican 


are nobody. They would be beaten even in 
New England. All Abolitionists are Republicans, 
whether all Republicans are Abolitionists or not. 
We understand that. There may be perhaps an 


THE 


|| ered up to his justice. The matter is carried still further 





in States that are more closely connected by friendship 
and good neighborhood. Even in cases of ordinary trans 
gressions, Which are only subjects of civil prosecution, 
either with a view to the recovery of damages, or the in 
fliction of a slight civil punishment, the subjects of two 
neighboring States are reciprocally obliged to appear before 


ing failed in their duty. Upon a requisition of that magis 


| trate, called letters rogatory, they are summoned in due 
} form by their own magistrates, and obliged to appear. An 


| perior of the accused is bound to enforce them. 


admirable institution, by means of which many neighbor- 
ing States live together in peace, and seem to form only 
one republic! This is in toree through all Switzerland. 
As soon as the letters rogatory are issued in form, the su 
It belongs 
not to him to examine whether the accusation be true or 


| false ; he isto presume on the justice of his neighbors, and 
| not to suffer any doubts on his own part to impair an insti- 
party sometimes say ‘* We are not an abolition || 


party.’”’ Take away their Abolitionists, and they || 


tution so well calculated to preserve harmony and good 
understanding between the States.”’ 


That is the law of nations, as declared by one 


| of its ablest expounders; but, besides, we have | 


| have there the obligation to deliver up fugitives | 


exception to abolition unanimity, and that is in 1] 


regard to one class, an honest class—composed | 
of the New England or Boston anti-slavery so- 
ciety, headed by Garrison. Garrison looks at it 
squarely and honestly. He says to these very | 
Abolitionists of the other sort, the political Abeli- 
tionists, ** Your Governmentisa pro-slavery Gov- 
ernment; you take oaths and you violate them; 
we will not take these oaths, because we will not 


and them. 
and well written exposés of the position of the 
Garrison Abolitionists that I have seen anywhere 
is to be found in a late annual report of the 
Massachusetts anti-slavery society; and they say 
that ‘*the Constitution isa pro-slavery instrument 
which does recognize slavery, and you perjure 
ourselves when you take oaths to supportit, and 
real them. We cannot vote, we cannot take 
office, because we will not take oaths to break 
them; we cannot vote for you, because we will 
not vote for men who will take oaths and break 
them.’? That is an authoritative exposition from 
this class of Abolitionists. So it seems that the 
Abolitionists with whom we have to deal are so 
base that the honest Abolitionists themselves will 
not trust them. 

[ have already adverted to the proposition in 
regard to giving up criminals who are charged 
with stealing negroes, and I have referred to the | 
cases of Maine, New York, and Ohio. I come 
now to the last specification—the requirement that 
laws should be passed punishing all who aid and | 
abet insurrection. These are offenses recognized 
by the laws of nations as inimical to all societ 
and I will read the opinions of an eminent oa 
licist when I get to that point. I said that you 
had aided and abetted insurrection. John Brown 
certainly invaded Virginia. John Brown’s sym- 
pathizers, | presume, are not Democrats. Two 
of the accomplices of John Brown fled—one to 
Ohio, one to lowa. The Governors of both States 
refused to give up the fugitives from justice. The 
party maintained them. [ am aware that, in both 
cases, pretexts were gotten up, to cover the shame 
of the transaction. Iam going to show you that 
their pretexts were hollow, unsubstantial, not 
against constitutional law, but against the law of 
nations. I will show you that it was their duty 
to seize them under the law of nations, and bring 
them to their confederate States, or even to a 
friendly State. The first authority I will read is 
Vattel on the law of nations. If there had been 
any well-founded ground, if the papers had been | 
defective, if the case had been defectively stated, 
what was the general duty of a friendly State 
without any constitutional obligation? This gen- 
eral principle is, that one State is bound to restrain 
its citizens from doing anything tending to create 
disturbance in another State, to foment disorder, 
to corrupt its citizens, or to alienate its allies. 

attel says, page 162: 

“And since the latter [the sovercign] ought not to suffer 
his Subjects to molest the subjects of other States, or todo | 
them an injury, much less to give open, audacious offense | 
to foreign Powers, he ought to compel the transgressor to 
make reparation for the damage or injury, if possible, or to | 
inflict on him an exemplary punishment; or, finally, ac- 
ouaing to the nature and circumstances of the case, to de- 
iver him up to the offended State, to be there brought to 
justice. This is pretty generally observed with fespect to 
great crimes, which are equally contrary to the laws and | 
Salcty of all nations. Assassins, incendiaries, and robbers, | 








Whose terri 


are seized everywhere, at the desire of the sovereign in 


tozies the erime was committed, and are deliv- 


1] ciety. 





| 


| aragua, 


this principle embodied in the Constitution; we 


from justice; and, though it is in the Constitution, | 


though it is sanctioned, as I said, by all ages and 


all centuries, by the wise and the good, every- | 


where, our confederate States are seeking false 
pretexts to evade a plain social duty, in which 
are involved the peace and security of all civil so- 

If we’ had no Constitution, this obligation 
would devolve upon friendly States. 


Sut instead of giving us this protection, we are 
met with reproaches, reviling, tricks, and treach- 


et 
’ 


If there | 

| were no Constitution, we ought to demand it. 

break them.’’ That is the difference between you || 
One of the most able, and eloquent, || 


| ery, to conceal and protect incendiaries and mur- | 
| derers. 
This man Brown and hisaccomplices had sym- | 
Who were they? One of them, asI | 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
| 


| them. 


ave before said, who was, according to his pub- || 


Other 


his ill success. 


processions, the honors of the hero and the con- 
queror, were awarded to this incendiary and as- 
sassin. They did not condemn the traitor; think 
you they abhorred the treason? 

Yet, | repeat, when a distinguished Senator 
from a non-slaveholding State [Mr. aed 
proposed to punish such attempts at invasion anc 
insurrection, Lincoln and his party come before 
the world and say, ‘‘ Here isa sedition law.’’ To 


carry out the Constitution, to protect States from | 


invasion and suppress insurrection, to comply 
with the laws of the United States, is a ‘* sedition 
law,’’ and the chief of this party treats it with 
contempt; yet, under the very same clause of the 


Constitution which warranted this important bill, | 


you derive your power to punish offenses against 
the laws of nations. Under this warrant you have 
tried and punished our citizens for meditating the 
invasion of foreign States. You have stopped 
illegal expeditions. You have denounced our 
citizens as pirates, and commended them to the 
bloody vengeance of a merciless enemy. 

Under this principle alone you protect our 
weaker neighbors of Cuba, Honduras, and Nic- 
By this alone are we empowered and 
bound to prevent our people from conspiring to- 
gether, giving aid, giving money, or arms, to fit 
out expeditions against any foreign nation. For- 


eign nations get the benefit of this protection; but | 


we are worse off in the Union than if we were out 
of it. Out of it, we should have the protection of 
the neutrality laws. Now you can come among 
us; raids may be made; you may put the incen- 
diary’s torch to our dwellings, as you did last 
summer for hundreds of miles on the frontiers of 
Texas; you may do what John Brown did, and 


when the miscreants escape to your States, you | 


| lic speeches, a defender and a laudator of Jolin | 
| Brown—is Governor of Massachusetts. 
| Officials of that State applauded Brown’s heroism, 
| magnified his courage, and, no doubt, lamented 
Throughout the whole North, || 
public meetings, immense gatherings, triumphal || 








will not punish them; you will not deliver them | 


up. Therefore we stand défenseless. We must 


cut loose from the accursed *‘ body of this death,” | 


evento get the benefitof the law of nations. Hence 
we are armed, and hence we will stay so, until 
our rights are respected, and justice is done. We 
must take up arms to get the rights that the laws 
of nations give us. 


Mr. Lincoln’s speech, to which I referred as | 
some indication of the jeers and the gibes of this | 


‘*conservative gentleman,” charges us with a || 


i} 


multitude of imaginary offenses: 
“ This is a natural and apparently adequate means; but 


| what will convinee them ??”?— 


| 
} 
| 


| fuse them, and what then? 
| you, **letus departin peace.” 





! 


That he does not intend to hurt us. 


“ This, and this only: Cease to call slavebolding wrong, 
and join them in calling it right; and this must be done 
thoroughly ; done in acts as well as words. Silence will 
not be tolerated. We must place ourselves avowedly with 
Dovetas’s new sedition law must be enacted and 


. . | enforeed.”? 
the magistrate of the place where they are accused of hav- || orced 


Isaysotoo. I say I will not stay in the Union 


| that gives me less rights than it gives to a foreign 
nation. 


I will meet you on this issue. I will 
have these rights in the Union, or I will not stay 
in it, 

* Pouglas’s new sedition laws must be enacted and 
enforced ’°— 

It must be before I will make peace. 

—** suppressing all declarations of hostility to slavery, 
whether made in politics, in presses, in pulpits, or in pri 
vate.** 

That is a very adroit way to state the case. 
We have never sought to interfere with your dis- 
cussion of any questions in your own country. 
The standing laws of my own State only punish 
the words and acts that are intended to incite in- 
surrection among any class of people. But you 
write, and speak, and form societies, and claim the 
right to become a nest of incendiaries, in order to 
assail your neighbors; and yousay you have the 
right to do it under the liberty of speech guaran- 
tied by the Constitution. I will not mterfere with 
your rights, but you must so use them as not to 


| injure us. 


You will not regard confederate obligations; 
you will not regard constitutional obligations; 
you will not regard your oaths. What, then, am 
i todo? Am lafreeman? Is my State, a free 
State, to lie down and submit because political 
fossils raise the ery of the glorious Union? Too 
long already have we listened to this delusive 
song. We are freemen. We have rights; I have 


| stated them. We have wrongs; I have recounted 


them. I have demonstrated that the party now 
coming into power has declared us outlaws, and 
is determined to exclude four thousand million 
of our propery from the common Territories; 
that it has declared us under the ban of the Em- 


| pire, and out of the protection of the laws of 


the United States everywhere. They have re- 
fused to protect us from invasion and insurrection 
by the Federal Power, and the Constitution de- 
nies to us in the Union the right either to raise 
fleets or armies for our own defense. All these 
charges I have proven by the record; and I put 
them before the civilized world, and demand the 
judgment of to-day, of to-morrow, of distant 
ages, and of Heaven itself, upon the justice of 
these causes. {i am content, whatever it be, to 
peril all in so nobie, so holy a cause. We have 
appealed, time and time again, for these copstitu- 
tional rights. You have refused them. We appeal 
again. Restore us these rights as we had them, 
as your court adjudges them to be, just as all our 
people have said they are; redress these flagrant 
wrongs, seen of all men, and it will restore fra- 
ternity, and peace, and unity, to allof us. Re- 
We shall then ask 
Refuse that, and 
you present us war. We accept it; and inscribing 
upon our banners the glorious words, * liberty and 
equality,’’ we will trust to the blood of the brave 
and the God of battles for security and tranquil- 
lity. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. BIGLER. I move thatthe Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. GRIMES and others called for the yeas 
and nays; and they were ordered. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is too 
much disturbance on the floor of the Senate, and 
it will be impossible to hear the answers of Sena- 
tors unless order is restored. 

Mr. KING (when Mr. Sewarp’s name was 
called) said: My colleague is paired with the Sen- 


| ator from California, (Mr. Gwin,] who voted in- 


advertently and will correct it. 

Mr. GWIN. I paired off with the Senator 
from New York; and I wish my name withdrawn. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. Itwill be done 
by common consent. 

The result was announced—yras 30, nays 23; 
as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bigler, Bright, Chand- 
ler, Clark, Collamer, Crittenden, Dixon, Doolittle, Douglas, 


Durkee, Fessenden, Fitch, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Harlan, 
Johnson of Tennessee, King, Latham, Saulsbury, Siin- 
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mone. Sumner, Ten Eyck, Thomson, Trumbull, Wade, 
Wilkinson and Wilson—30 

NAYS—M:s Benjamin, Bragg, Brown, Clay, Cling. . 
man, Davis, Fitzpatrick, Hemphill, Hunter, Johnsen of 
Arkaneas, Kennedy, Lane, Mallory, Nicholson, Polk, Pow 
ell, Pugh, Riee, Sebastian, Slidell, Toombs, Wigiall and 
Yulee : 


So the motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of executive busi- 
ness; and, after some time spent therein, the doors 
were reopen d. 


ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. SLIDELL. I believe it has been the usual 
custom of the Senate to adjourn over the 8th of 
January, the anniversary ‘of the battle of New 
Orleans; and, in accordance with that custom, I 
move that when the Senate adjourns to-day it be 
to meet on Wednesday next. 

Th: motion was arr ed to. 

Mr. SLIDELL. Now, in conformity with a 
promise I made to the Senator from California, I 
move that all previous orders made for to-morrow 
be fixed for next Wednesday, in the order in 
which they stand. 

Mr. LATHAM. I will merely state that the 
Pacific Railroad bill was set down for to-morrow 
at two o’clock, and if we adjourned over, of course 
that would displace entirely the special order; and 
that was the reason why Lasked the Senator from 
Louisiana to continue it until Wednesday next, 
at two o’clock. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Foster.) 


It is moved that all orders which, by order of the 


Senate, were fixed for to-morrow, stand in the | 
same relation on Wednesday that they would on | 


Tuesday, if the Senate sat on that day. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. IVERSON. I move that the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate 
adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monpay, January 7, 1861. 

The House met at twelve o’clock, m. Prayer 
by the Chaplain, Rev. Tuomas H. Srocxron. 

The Journal of Thursday last was read and 
approved. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The SPEAKER, by unanimous consent, laid 
before the House a communication from the Navy 
Department, transmitting, in compliance with the 
twentieth section of the act of August 26, 1842, 
a detailed statement of the expenditure of the con- 
tingent fund of the Navy Department, and its sev- 
eral bureaus, for the fiscal year ending the 30th 
of June, 1860; which was laid on the table, and 
ordered to be printed 

The SPEAKER also, by unanimous consent, 
laid before the House a communication from the 


Secretary of State, in answer toa resolution of 


the House of Representatives, of December 18, 
1860, relating to Indian disturbances in New Mex- 
ico; Which was referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION, 

Mr. COBB. ‘The second time in my life I feel 
compelled to make an appeal to the House, to 
allow me a few moments to make a_ personal 
explanation. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection, the 
gentleman will have leave to proceed. The Chair 

ears no objection. The gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. COBB. In the outset, let me express the 
hope that | may not be interrupted in the few re- 
marks I propose to submit. hal. before 1 pro- 
ceed, Mr. Speaker, to make my personal explana- 
tion, I want to say toevery member of this House 
that I do not propose to reflect upon them, or any 
one of them, for anything they may have donc. 
They are responsible for theirown acts; and while 
[ actaccording tothe dictates of my own judgment, 
I shali not call in question the integrity of those 
who choose to act differently from me. 

Mr. Speaker, in the 
morning, I see it announced that the Alabama 
and Mississippi delegations held a conference last 
evening, and afterwards telegraphed to the con- 
ventions of their respective States, advising them 
to secede immediately, saying that there is no 
prospect of an adjustment of differences, but that 
they have resolved to remain here and await the 
action of their States. 


| knows my prayers are continually for the restor- | 
ation and continuance of harmony in this coun- | 


THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. | 


Now, | want to say that I happen not to be one 
of those in that dispatch mentioned. While I 


represent the State of Alabama in part—a humble | 


representative though | may be—and whilst it is 


rarely that I am consulte d in relation to whatthe | 


policy of Alabama should be, yet I represent a 
pe oO} I who, ] think, are capable of spe aking for 
themselves; and while I know their wishes, un- 
less they come in conflict with what | believe to 
be my constitutional duty, | shall endeavor to 
carry them out. 

Mr. HOUSTON. Will my colleague e'ow 


me a word inthisconnection? [understand that 


the consultation to which the telegraph refers, | 
was a consultation upon the part of Senators 


alone; that no member of this House from any 
of those States was in the caucus, if indeed, there 
was any, and they had nothing to do with it. 
The meeting, if I understand it correctly from 
rumor, was a mecting for consultation among the 
Senators froma few of the southern States. No- 
body else had anything to do with it. 

Mr COBB. That was their privilege; but I 
did not happen to be with them, Itis well known 
that I send no telegraphic dispatches. I trust to 
the wisdom, discretion, and ability of my con- 
stituents to direct the policy of Alabama accord- 


ing to their own wishes; and I am always satis- || 


fied that those wishes will reflect what I believe 
to be the true policy of the country. This House, 


and you, Mr. Speaker, are well aware that I have | 


labored diligently ever since the commencement 
of this session of Congress to heal, if possible, 
the difficulties which distract the two sections of 
the country. God knows my heart, and He 


try; that the stars and stripes which have so often 


| floated in victory over our enemies, and which 


have floated over us in peace, shall still continue 


| to be our protection as long as we can remain 


united as equals. This Congress may decide the 
basis upon which we are to stand. A majority 


|| of the people of Alabama believe that they will 


1ot be permitted to remain as equals in this Con- 
federacy; and I, as one of the Representatives of 
the State of Alabama, am anxious to ascertain 
whether we can or not. 
sentatives who have al! along believed that a con- 
sultation should be had by the southern States, to 


arrive at a determination of what the South in- | 


| tend to demand; or, to use more respectful terms, 


saltimore Sun, of this || 


what they willask shall be granted to them as 
rights which they are clearly entitled to, I, for 
one, was in favor of waiting until the committee 
of thirty-three should determine what policy they 
should pursue. 


I will say, in all frankness, that I have very | 


little hope in what they will do. True, I have 
met several gentlemen within the last four or five 
days who, to use their own language, said they 
feltitin their bones that something would be done 
to quiet this distracted country. I wish I could 
feel in my bones thatit would be so. If I could 
I would, departing from my usual custom, tele- 
graph to my country that astar had begun to rise 
that, in all probability, would illuminate the dark 
and clouded minds of a portion of our country, 
and that peace would reign and justice be admin- 
istered to the whole land. Yes, sir, [ would ask 
all conventions that meet to-day to stay their ac- 
tion. Alabama meets in solemn convention to- 
day; and it may not be inappropriate for me to 
stand before this body to-day and plead that they 
may do what is right, in order that Alabama may 
not be compelled, in vindication of the principles 
of justice and right, to go out of the Union. I 
would call upon the Republicans in this House, 


and also in the Senate if | had the power, and ad- | 


monish them of the danger, and ask them to come 
forward and do something, if they intend to do it, 
that will relieve the country, which stands to-day 
upon the very brink of dissolution. Shall I stand 
here to-day, while the country is upon the brink 
of dissolution, and not raise my voice and call 
upon those who have the power, to arrest the evil? 
VW/> know that if the present state of things con- 


| tinue for any considerable length of time, an ad- 


justment and reconstruction between these States 
can never beaccomplished. You have this ques- 
tion in yourown hands, and if youare to do any- 
thing, do it quickly. 

But gentlemen say they cannot do anything. 


hey say that the edict went forth on the sixth 


I am one of her Repre- | 
] 
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day of November last; that the people decided 
such and such questions involving certain 
ples in reference to the slavery question, 
that the jury impanneled at that time gayi 
such verdict. There were other questions in issy;, 
which entered into thatcanvass. I tell yoy what 
I believe is the truth, and I tell the country what 
| believe is right; and I say I do not believe tho 
question of slavery was the only question that 
was submitted to the people, but that other oy 
| tions entered into that contest which went far to 
influence the result. Is that so? Have you R, 


publicans gota majority of the people of this 


rit 

*1LiiCl- 
j 

deny 


any 


> 7 . | vast 
country to indorse your principles? 
Mr. McKEAN. Is general debate to be now 


admitted? Ido not object to it. Lonly want to 
know if we are all to be permitted to go int 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ala. 
bama had unanimous consent to make a personal 
explanation. 
Mr. McKEAN. Ido not object. I only 
to know if others are to be permitted to pa 
vate in the discussion. 
Mr. COBB. I will not trespass upon the priy- 
ilege which the Elouse has granted me. 
Mr. McKEAN. I would like to participate jn 
|, the discussion myself, if it is to be allowed, 
Mr. COBB. I was remarking that you R 
publicans say that the edict has gone forth: that 
the jurors of the country have been impanneled 
and that their judgment has been made up and 


submuted to the country. I deny itemphatically, 
Iask you, Mr. Speaker, as a fair-minded man— 
as I believe you are disposed to be, and I trust | 
shall never have occasion to think otherwise—iy 
your State do you not recollect that there were 
other questions brought into this controversy he- 
sides the negro question? IT call upon the Penn 
sylvania delegation to respond to me, and say if 
there was not another question brought into the 
controversy there besides the negro question | 
call upon the men of the Northwest to say if the 
slavery question was the only question brough 
into the controversy in their country? 
would call upon men even from the slav 
to answer me that question, 
Mr. HINDMAN. I rise to a point of order. 
Mr. JOHN COCHRANE. I trust the geutle- 
(| man from Alabama will be allowed to proceed. 
!! Mr. COBB. I ask no favor but what the House 
has granted me. I stand here upon my rights; 
and, if I violate the rules of the House, stop me. 
Mr. HINDMAN. My point of order is, that 
|| the remarks made by the gentleman are not in 
|| the nature of personal explanation, and I shall 
therefore object to his preceeding. [Cries of ‘go 
i! on, Cops!”’ 
The SPEAKER. 
bama has the floor. 
Mr. COBB. Iam speaking in relation to my 
position; and, as Tam not much in the habit of 
speaking, I hope I shall not be interrupted. I 
|| was stating that, when I ask a Republican why 
| he does notdo something, he says his people have 
passed upon the question, and he cannot do it. | 
am endeavoring to show them that they can do 
it, and that their pretcXtis not predicated on what 
I believe to be sound reasoning. ' 
Mr. BARKSDALE. I desire to inquire if the 
gentleman from Alabama obtained the consentot 
the House to make a speech upon general poll- 
ties, or was it for the purpose of personal expla- 
nation? 
Mr. COBB. This is personal. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman begged leave 
to make a personal explanation, and | suppose 
|| he considers himself within thatrule. | 
Mr. BARKSDALE. I renewthe point of or- 
der made by the gentleman from Arkansas, that 
| the gentleman from Alabama 1s not making © 
1] personal explanation, but a speech upon gen ral 
polittes. ; 
\| The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gen- 
|| tleman from Alabama is entitled to go on. 
|| Mr. COBB. Let me go on without interrup- 
Hl as 
i 
| 
| 


want 


buicl- 


The gentleman from Ala- 


| 
it 
| 


| 
i 
| 
j 


|| tion. 
| Mr. BARKSDALE. int 
| order to the Chair. The gentleman is abusing the 
'| privilege extended to him by the House, 1 ™y 
|| judgment, for he is not making a personal expial- 
|| aulon. a 
| The SPEAKER. Thé House has given 
| gentleman from Alabama permission to make = 
|| explanation. It is impossible for the Chair to say 


I submit the point of 


bi 


p 


